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EDITORIAL 


Career Men in Local Affairs 


N a recent editorial in Today, entitled 
“And now give us good men,” Raymond 
Moley notes the end of the legislative 

phase of the New Deal and the beginning of 
the long run administrative phase. In this 
editorial is a Molean phrase which deserves 
to be repeated again and 
again: ‘““Good men make good 
administration.” 

Without pausing to note 
other necessary factors in good 
administration, we face di- 
rectly the problem of finding 
the good men who in this 
generation are more greatly 
needed perhaps than ever be- 
fore for peacetime govern- 
ment, and of putting them to 
work. 

At the present moment it is 
easier to find the men than to 
find the opportunity, espe- 
cially in the city halls whose staffs have been 
so sadly curtailed by the depression. But no 
one expects city halls to limp along perma- 
nently in the crippled condition of today, 
and apart from some shortsighted taxpayers’ 
groups, no one desires them to do so. Oppor- 
tunities for promising city hall employment 
are bound to return. Is it too much to ask 
city executives who have openings in junior 
administrative posts to do their utmost to 
secure young men who have trained them- 
selves for a public service career? 

With due regard for local residence re- 
quirements—and every young person seeking 
a career in the public service has a local 
residence—such trained persons deserve “a 
break,” not only to their own advantage, but 





to the advantage of the city hall itself. 

Local government service in this country 
will not rise to the level it should attain until 
there has been generally recognized what has 
been widely accepted in the field of educa- 
tion and somewhat less widely in public 
health, namely, freedom of 
movement for trained person- 
nel from city to city on the 
basis of a free field and no 
favor. 

This will be achieved by 
slow degrees, but forward- 
looking municipal executives, 
whether managers or mayors, 
will recognize it as a necessary 
goal. Whenever possible they 
will help to create a new tra- 
dition by giving recognition 
to young men and women who 
are competent and who have 
deliberately prepared them- 
selves for public work. 

What is most needed now is a more friend- 
ly public opinion for the recognition of career 
men in local affairs. The young men are 
available, the willingness at least of the city 
manager group to use them is undoubted, 
but the public is not yet fully prepared. One 
strong progressive newspaper in each mu- 
nicipality willing to educate public opinion 
in this respect could make a new world for 
local government in our time. 
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Recruiting Competent Personnel 


ERE and there, some local governments 

are demanding trained men as admin- 
istrators of various activities, but most gov- 
ernments go along just as though we were 
still in the period of Jacksonian democracy 
about one hundred years ago. The recent 
action of the New York City board of alder- 
men in passing an ordinance, though for- 
tunately still pending, requiring two years’ 
residence in the city prior to appointment to 
any city position merely brings to the surface 
and accentuates what many governments 
have been practicing all the time. Sufficient 
evidence of this is disclosed from a survey 
on apprenticeships in city halls, the results 
of which appear in this issue. The study in- 
dicates that few cities have given thought to 
the idea of apprenticeship training of prop- 
erly qualified and trained university men and 
women, even though they may be tocal 
residents. Of course not many new appoint- 
ments are being made in these days so there 
is all the more reason for careful selection. 
Yet, all kinds of reasons, real and imaginary, 
are given for not obtaining the best qualified 
person that the position demands. 

City councilmen and administrators who 
condone such practices must admit that they 
believe in spoils systems or that they are not 
acquainted with the fact that changes in the 
technique of public administration during 
the past decade or so have been so far reach- 
ing as to change almost entirely the whole 
field of local government. Since the war, all 
levels of government have greatly expanded 
old services and added many new ones for- 
merly carried on by private enterprise. These 
changes call for technicians trained in the art 
and science of administration just as much 
as, and more so than, schools require trained 
teachers and hospitals require trained physi- 
cians and surgeons. Many local government 
administrators and councilmen, basking in 
the sunlight of self-satisfied and immovable 
complacency, build moats around their city 
and let down the bridges for anyone who 





Editorial Comment 


wishes to enter provided he is not inter- 
ested in a public position. No doubt many 
incumbents of public office fear that trained 
administrators may take away their jobs. 

And well they might. Mediocrity has been 
in the saddle too long already. With an 
awakened public interest brought about 
mainly by the depression and a slowly de- 
veloping consciousness on the part of col- 
leges and universities that administrators, 
both public and private, must be trained if 
democratic society is to be maintained there 
is hope that something may be done before 
it is too late. If this picture seems over- 
drawn, then start counting the real adminis- 
trators that have come under your observa- 
tion in the last decade and in a parallel 
column set down the names of those who 
have won world-wide fame through their 
contributions to science. The signed editorial 
by Leonard D. White and the article by H. 
F. Scoville in this issue should emphasize the 
need for action, for those in a position to act, 
in providing apprentice or junior assistant- 
ships in various departments. 

* * * 


Cutting Out the Salt 


OME rather disheartening revelations are 

being made in the series of articles on 
what the depression is doing to city services, 
the fourth of which appears in this issue and 
has to do with fire services. Mr. Bugbee 
finds that many fire departments are “econo- 
mizing” by eliminating the fire prevention 
bureau. The same logic was applied by the 
housemaid who upon being advised by her 
mistress that the budget for food would 
have to be curtailed replied that she would 
cut out the salt. On the credit side of the 
balance sheet, however, a very hopeful out- 
look in the fire service field is furnished by 
Chief Goff of Oklahoma City who tells us 
that about one-third of his fire fighters are 
college men and that they have many ad- 
vantages over men with less training. Maybe 
the depression does have a small patch of 
silver in its lining. 
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Mr. Citizen Contemplates the City Hall 


By HOWARD P. JONES * 
Secretary, National Municipal League, New York City 


Government, maintained for citizens, requires continuing citizen 
participation and support through alert organizations that 
will fight for good government, writes Mr. Jones, who in 
this article states the point of view of Mr. Average Citizen. 


E have heard a great deal about im- 
provement in state and local govern- 
ment through reorganization, through 
consolidation of governmental units, through 
transfer of functions from one unit to an- 
other, and through improvement in adminis- 
trative methods. We have dealt with the 
problems from the standpoint of public of- 
ficials, from the standpoint of municipal 
bondholders, and from the standpoint of 
meeting the necessities of a depression, but 
we have said little or nothing about the in- 
dividual who not only puts up the money 
but puts up the votes which presumably 
determine the course these governments 
shall take—Mr. Citizen himself. 
So let me take the part of Mr. Citizen for 
a moment. Bewildered, I look around to see 
the cost of government going up when my 
income is going down. I become resentful 
and a group of my friends and I rush down 
to the city hall to protest. At the city hall 
we are met by worried officials who ask us 
what we would do in their positions and we 
admit that the unemployed must be fed, 
sheltered, clothed, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, kept from disintegration by con- 
structive use of their enforced leisure time. 
We return home, half convinced, but the 
next day someone comes along who says, 
“Yes, that’s the story they tell you, but how 
about these political drones on the payroll.” 
Doubt returns, it is reinforced by remarks 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Jones was formerly a 
member of the faculty in journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; he served as the editor of a 
Scripps- Howard newspaper and as editor-in-chief 
of a chain of small newspapers in Michigan. He 
is editor of the National Municipal Review, secre 
tary of the National Municipal League, and author 
of numerous pamphlets and magazine articles on 
city and county government. 


of other fellow citizens and the upshot is 
that I decide to borrow money from the city 
for awhile by not paying my taxes. Others 
do likewise and it is not long before the city 
faces closing schools and libraries, curtail- 
ment of services or default on its bonds be- 
cause of lack of incoming revenue. I join 
with my fellow citizens in marching upon the 
city hall and insisting that the schools be 
kept open. I am, you see, three people. I 
am the man who pays the bills, I am the 
consumer of governmental services. I am 
also the stockholder and have the right, 
whether or not I exercise it, to see that 
representatives to the board of directors of 
my city are elected who reflect my views. 
You see, I am terribly, terribly bewildered. I 
discover that I have been but a rubber stamp 
in the political process. I have been going to 
the polls for years, voting for men for local 
offices concerning whom I knew nothing who 
have been picked for me by self-appointed 
political bosses whose names I have never 
heard. I look around the country and I see 
similar bewilderment. I discover that my 
much vaunted home rule has been a posses- 
sion of pride rather than use, a fiction rather 
than a fact. And I am a little amused to find 
that home rule in New England means the 
continuance of the New England town meet- 
ing; that home rule in New York means the 
continuance of the town and county govern- 
ment which has undergone no change since 
before the Revolution; that home rule in In- 
diana means retention of the township; that 
home rule in California means a number of 
things depending upon whether you live in 
northern or southern California, and that 
home rule in North Carolina is beginning to 
mean administration by the state itself. 
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I see a residential city near New York 
where tax collections are running more than 
40 per cent delinquent and yet where prac- 
tically every resident drives his own auto- 
mobile. I see a southern city where the 
schools had to be closed for lack of funds 
and where, the same month that the schools 
were closed, the officials voted to increase 
their own salaries. I see another southern 
city where citizens have so much confidence 
in their government that tax collections are 
running better than budget anticipations 
thereof and where, of course, the city gov- 
ernment is having no financial trouble what- 
soever. It is not one of the nearly three 
thousand municipalities that have defaulted 
on their bonds, it is not one of the greater 
number that have, to use Mr. Brownlow’s 
apt phrase—have defaulted on their services. 
I begin to see that there are cities with good 
government and with bad government. I 
begin to find out some facts: 

Eighty-five per cent of the schools in a 
large southern state were closed in the early 
Spring of 1933. 

Twenty-five county health units have been 
discontinued in the last two years in Kansas, 
Florida, Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas, and New Mexico. 

A county hospital in New York State is 
crowding 2300 patients in a hundred-year- 
old building which was meant to accommo- 
date 1660. Corridors are filled with the sick; 
there are 110 patients in a single ward and 
only one nurse to 90 patients. A new build- 
ing erected at a cost of five and a half mil- 
lion dollars is ready for occupancy but can- 
not be utilized because of the lack of $300,- 
000 needed for an increase in staff which 
would be essential in the new quarters. 

A city in Pennsylvania recently discon- 
tinued the collection of ashes and garbage. 

A large city in New York State was pre- 
vented from closing its public library only 
by last-minute protests from leading citizens. 
The Chicago public library has not bought a 
book for two years. 

I also find that cities and counties search- 
ing for ways out, are drafting new charters. 
The council-manager plan, for example, is 
making rapid progress—450 cities now have 
it: 4 out of 5 charters being drafted these 
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days provide for it. And I venture to predict 
that in the next ten years we shall hear as 
much of the county manager plan. 

I also begin to see that the important 
thing to me as a citizen is to keep the serv- 
ices of local government running and I sud- 
denly become aware of the fact that to do so 
without paying a premium for waste and 
inefficiency, it is up to me to take some active 
interest in the affairs of my government. 
And then again, for a while I am bewildered 
and stumped. 

Those of you who had occasion to visit 
New York City as recently as the Fall of 
1932 found New Yorkers at that stage. They 
were hopeless. 

“There is no use. It cannot be done. 
Might as well talk of a trip to the moon as 
to think that graft and waste can ever be 
eliminated from our city government. . . Yes, 
I know it’s been done elsewhere. But not 
here. Tammany Hall’s never been beaten. 
It simply can’t be done.”’ With this reaction 
most New Yorkers then would have agreed. 
Yet one year later the most powerful politi- 
cal machine that has ever been constructed 
within the borders of a municipality had 
gone down to crushing defeat—a defeat that 
may not spell merely the loss of a battle but 
the loss of a war. For at the present writing 
all signs point to the possibility of permanent 
elimination of Tammany Hall from the New 
York political scene. 

If the recent triumph of the advocates 
of better government in New York City were 
an isolated victory, it would be quite signifi- 
cant—the fact is that it is simply the most 
dramatic and the most discussed. At elec- 
tions this past fall, city after city threw off 
the yoke of political spoils and elected so- 
called “reform” administrations. More im- 
portant still, what happened this past fall is 
merely illustrative of what has been happen- 
ing in cities and counties all over America 
during recent years. Quietly but certainly, 
citizens have been discovering that ineffi- 
ciency and graft in government are unneces- 
sary and hence not to be tolerated. 

It is a curious human failing to accept 
conditions as they appear when it is this very 
acceptance that makes them possible. The 
hopelessness of our New Yorker quoted above 
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could be attributed to citizens of any other 
city saddled with a corrupt political machine. 
Yet viewed in perspective, there is no phase 
of American political life that is undergoing 
such rapid change as the field of local govern- 
ment in the relation of the citizen to his local 
government, in the internal or- 
ganization of that government 
and in the relation of that par- 
ticular government to other units 
and branches of government. 

All of this is true, yet I as an 
average citizen have not been 
aware of it. But I must be made 
aware of it if democracy is go- 
ing to persist in this country. 
We have been given a picture of 
the trend away from democracy 
in the national and international 
scene last night. Looked at in 
terms of local government there 
is perhaps the same tendency 
on the part of the people to turn 
over the running of their government to ex- 
perts. Now this is very definitely a trend in 
the right direction if the gap between what 
the experts know and what the public is will- 
ing to accept and understand does not be- 
come too great. Widen this gap too much and 
one of two things happens: Democracy disap- 
pears or the expert disappears. Put more 
simply perhaps, the hand of the average 
citizen must rest on the driver’s wheel, even 
though he does not understand how the mo- 
tor operates. Or even if he has a chauffeur, 
it must be he who sets the goal of the trip. 

Now there’s a big difference between driv- 
ing an automobile and driving a government. 
It is a little unfortunate that our average 
citizen is a mythical character—it would be 
so much simpler if we could take the social 
psychologists literally and have a public 
mind which we could set up at the capitol 
and consult at every turn in the road as 
pagan idols were once consulted. 

Since there is no such thing, we face the 
necessity for citizen organization. If enough 
of us know what we want—whether that 
wish be good government or good liquor— 
we can get it if we will organize to that end. 
In a period of depression, citizens’ organiza- 
tions spring up like dandelions in the spring. 
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They vary in the national, as well as in the 
local field, from those that are out to destroy 
government through all the intermediate 
grades to those that would expand govern- 
ment. Eliminating from consideration all 
except those organizations which have a very 
definite interest in the local mu- 
nicipal budget, we have seen in 
the past year taxpayers organ- 
izing to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment without regard to what 
that reduction involves in the 
way of sacrifice of human life 
and progress, bondholders or- 
ganizing blindly to force in- 
crease in tax rates to make cer- 
tain that rising delinquencies 
will not reduce their own in- 
come, employees organizing to 
prevent their salaries from be- 
ing reduced, educators organiz- 
ing to keep the schools open 
and untouched by the dead 
hand of depression, citizens organizing with 
public spirit to reorganize government and 
eliminate waste so that essential services of 
government may be continued without crip- 
pling curtailment. 

The year 1933 raised a bumper crop of 
such organizations. The spring of the year 
saw taxpayers’ organizations formed by the 
hundreds to cut the cost of government— 
some of them springing up with local leader- 
ship, some of them fostered by national 
propaganda. For a time it appeared as 
though hysterical taxpayers, acting unthink- 
ingly in the heat and fear of the moment, 
would sweep away the social progress of a 
generation through the emasculation of local 
government. 

But as the year went on wiser counsel 
and saner heads seemed to prevail. There 
has been a very definite transformation in 
citizen psychology in most sections of the 
country during the last six months. From 
“How can we cut the cost of local govern- 
ment?” the question has been turned to 
“How can we keep local government run- 
ning?” There apparently has been a sudden 
realization on the part of great numbers of 
citizens that the services performed by our 
municipal governments were the services that 








were responsible for the maintenance of civi- 
lization as we know it. Instead of taxpayers’ 
associations, in the latter six months of 
the year 1933 we have heard more of the 
organization of citizens’ councils for con- 
structive economy. Indeed, “constructive 
economy” has become the keynote of the 
time. And the organization of more than 125 
such local organizations within the last few 
months testifies to the way in which this 
new point of view—new, that is, to the ma- 
jority of citizens—has taken hold. 

What is a citizens’ council? It is an effort 
to mobilize civic energy and _ intelligence 
around a table. This is done by selecting 
outstanding personalities in the civic or- 
ganizations and groups of a community to 
meet as a broadly representative council. 

The purpose of the citizens’ council is to 
promote interest in local and state govern- 
ment, to maintain essential community serv- 
ices in the face of reduced revenues, and to 
utilize the present emergency to effect per- 
manent improvements in governmental or- 
ganization. Its work is accomplished through 
study, recommendations based upon that 
study, co-operation with public officials, and 
publicity. 


Citizens’ Councits Point THE WAY 


Most American communities are over-or- 
ganized. Too many of these organizations 
work along in their own pigeonholes with 
little consideration or thought for their 
neighbor organizations which are doing like- 
wise. It is high time some of the partitions 
were removed. It is high time there was 
some co-ordination among the various 
groups. The present crisis in local govern- 
ment and the widespread need for construc- 
tive economy are furnishing the incentive. 
Maintaining or restoring essential services 
that are the very life of the community is a 
job for which the social intelligence and the 
civic energy of every city and town must be 
mobilized. The Citizens’ Council—not a 
new organization but a getting together of 
organizations—shows the way. 

How does it work? An alert citizens’ 
organization, whether it be a citizens’ coun- 
cil or what, prepared to defend good govern- 
ment and to act as a liaison agency between 
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the government and the public, is essential 
in a community. It is no more possible to 
have good government without continuing 
citizen support than it is to have bad gov- 
ernment without continuing citizen support. 
The difference is of course that the citizens 
who support bad government profit there- 
from and are more likely to be on the job 
watching out for their own interests than 
are citizens who are supporting good govern- 
ment from unselfish motives. 

Just a word as to the various types of 
citizens’ organizations in addition to the citi- 
zens’ council. Of the many, three stand out 
as being unusually effective at this time. 
They are mutually exclusive. The first, the 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee type, is 
a ward-precinct-block political organization 
which selects candidates, campaigns for those 
candidates and gets out the vote on election 
day; between elections it is busy interpret- 
ing the work of the government to the public 
and consolidating its position. 

The second type of citizen organization 
has been with us long and has done yeoman 
service. It is the research bureau—the fact- 
finding agency which paves the way to more 
efficient methods and more effective govern- 
mental functioning. 

In addition there are many city clubs, 
Leagues of Women Voters, taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, and other groups which may be do- 
ing most effective work in stimulating citizen 
participation in government and in defend- 
ing good government. But from the stand- 
point of the city manager, it is the three 
types referred to above which offer the best 
opportunity for effective support of his 
administration. The National Municipal 
League is interested particularly in these 
three types of citizens’ organizations, and 
will welcome any opportunity to supply in- 
formation regarding their functioning in 
various cities of the country. 

Effective citizen organization may point 
the way to solution of some of the distress- 
ing problems now confronting cities. When 
the teeth have been extracted from tax col- 
lection laws, there is only one way to collect 
taxes and that is through a powerful public 
opinion which marches behind the govern- 
ment. When a state legislature starts to in- 
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terfere with local administration, there is 
only one effective way to prevent this and 
that is to have a strong citizens’ organization, 
ready and willing to carry the battle to the 
state capitol if need be. When the local po- 
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litical machine marshals its forces to capture 
the city council, the best administration in 
the world will be threatened unless citizens 
are organized to win again the victory al- 
ready won. 


Apprenticeship Training in City Halls 


An inquiry sent to nearly three hundred cities reveals that 
wenty-one college-trained apprentices were placed in city halls 
in 1933 and that nine cities want apprentices this summer. 


O any city governments provide ap- 
ID prenticeship training for qualified 

young men and women who have 
completed university courses in public ad- 
ministration? What are the opportunities 
this summer for placement in the municipal 
service as an apprentice? These are some of 
the questions asked by college students who 
are looking forward to a career in public 
service, by instructors in municipal govern- 
ment in colleges and universities, and by 
various individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in training for administration. To 
ascertain the extent of the use of apprentices 
in city halls and present possibilities for 
placement, the International City Managers’ 
Association early in May sent an inquiry on 
the subject of “apprenticeship training in 
city halls” to 285 city managers and mayors. 
Replies were received from fifty-nine council- 
manager cities, and ten mayor-council cities. 
Of the total number of cities reporting, 18 
have a population of over 100,000, 22 be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000, and 29 of less 
than 25,000. The questions, together with a 
summary of the replies, are presented in 
this article. 


APPRENTICES IN SEVENTEEN CITIES 


The first four questions on the inquiry 
were: 

(1) Do you or any of your department 
heads have any people on your staff who might 
be classed as apprentices or internes—in the 
sense that they are serving an apprenticeship 
which they hope will lead to a career in the pub- 
lic service? 


(2) If so, how many apprentices were taken 
on within the last three years? 


(3) How many of them came directly from 
college or university? 


(4) How many of them were residents of the 
city before going away to college? 

Fifty-one cities report that they have no 
apprentices or internes on their staffs. Seven- 
teen other cities during the last three years 
brought into the city hall 291 apprentices, 
all except eleven of whom came directly from 
a college or university. Of this number, 
Cincinnati has used in a co-operative capac- 
ity and in part-time work 238 young people, 
practically all of whom were students in the 
University of Cincinnati, including internes 
in the city general hospital, who receive 
maintenance only. Each year Cincinnati 
provides apprenticeship training for three to 
six months without pay for one or two young 
men who have completed graduate training 
in public administration at universities where 
such work is offered. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, also the seat of a university, has pro- 
vided apprenticeship training for twenty-one 
young men and women during the past three 
years, eighteen of whom came directly from 
college or university. Only six of the twenty- 
one apprentices were residents of the city 
before going to college. 

Other cities and the number of apprentices 
which have been taken on during the past 
three years are: Ames, Iowa, 1; Austin, 
Texas, 2; Berkeley, California, 4 direct from 
college, two being non-residents; Bingham- 
ton, New York, 3 direct from the university, 








all non-residents; Dallas, Texas, 1, direct 
from college, non-resident; Dayton, Ohio, 5 
young women in the policewomen’s bureau, 
4 coming direct from college, all non-resi- 
dents; East Cleveland, Ohio, 1 direct from 
college; High Point, North Carolina, 2 di- 
rect from college, 1 non-resident; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, 2 direct from Kalamazoo 
College; Louisville, Kentucky, 2, 1 direct 
from college, 1 non-resident; Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, 2 direct from college, 1 non-resident; 
Norman, Oklahoma, 8, 3 of whom came di- 
rect from college, all residents; Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, 1 resident direct from col- 
lege; and Wichita Falls, Texas, 1. 


LocaL or OuTSIDE MEN? 


The next group of inquiries on the ques- 
tionnaire sought to ascertain the availability 
of local trained people and the attitude 
toward out-of-town men: 

(5) How many requests did you have in 1933 
from college students seeking an apprenticeship 
position (a) local? (b) from outside the city? 

(6) How many local men were you able to 
place? How many outside men? 

(7) Is there opposition to employing such 
local men? Outside men? 

(8) Is the opposition confined only to out-of- 
town men? 

(9) If you are governed by civil service regu- 
lations, what provisions, if any, prevent your 
taking such men into the city hall as appren- 
tices? 

(10) Are there a sufficient number of qualified 
men and women available to fill all your ap- 
prenticeship openings? 

Twenty-two cities report that no requests 
were received in 1933 from local college stu- 
dents seeking an apprenticeship position; and 
fifteen cities, all included in the group of 22, 
report that no such requests were received 
from college students outside the city. Dal- 
las reports that “several” requests had been 
received and Cincinnati and Milwaukee keep 
no record of such requests. Twenty-nine 
cities report that of 200 college students ap- 
plying for apprenticeship positions in 1933, 
21, or 10 per cent, were placed. 

Twenty-nine cities report there is no op- 
position to employing local college-trained 
people; and seven of these cities report 
there is no opposition to employing out-of- 
town college men. These seven cities are: 
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Alameda and Berkeley, California; Dallas, 
Texas; Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Mangum, Oklahoma; and 
Waynesboro, Virginia. Auburn, Binghamton, 
Cincinnati, and Dubuque report there is 
some opposition to employing local college 
men. Twenty other cities report there is op- 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS APPLYING IN 1933 FOR 
APPRENTICESHIPS AND NUMBER PLACED 


From From Number 

Local Outside Placed 

College College L-local 
City Students Students O-outside 
Alameda, Calif. ....... re 2 None 
Ames, Iowa ................ ee 7 None 
Auburn, Me. ........ 2 3 None 

Amst, Tex. ................ 5 20 1L 
Bedford, Ohio .............. l None 
Berkeley, Calif. .. — 3 1k, .3e 

Binghamton, N. Y...... - l 10 
Charlottesville, Va... 8 4 2L,40 
Se a 4 None 
Dubuque, lowa ......... . W None 
Durnam, N. C.........:... 3 None 
East Cleveland, Ohio... .... 4 None 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... 2 2 None 
Hamilton, Ohio ............ None 3 None 
Hartford, Conn. .......... 15 None None 
High Point, N. C......... 4 15 None 
Jacksonville, Tex. ........ 2 Several None 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ 1 Several None 
Knoxville, Tenn. .......... 6 None 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 20 3 None 

Louisville, Ky. .............. 3 None 2L 

Lynchburg, Va. ............None 2 be 


? 
None None 
10 8L 


Mangum, Okla. .......... 
Mansfield, Mass. ........ 
Norman, Okla. ............ 


— who bo 


Oakland, Calif. -... None sows 
Pasadena, Calif. ......... 4 None 
Wichita Falls, Tex.. 3 ie 

Total .. . 104 96 21 


position to employing college-trained men 
from out-of-town, and that the opposition is 
confined only to out-of-town men. One city 
reports that the opposition to out-of-town 
men “is confined to self-styled politicians,” 
while in Kalamazoo, Michigan, the opposi- 
tion to out-of-town men is “not serious.” 
Wichita, Kansas, reports “there has been no 
discussion of the question of out-of-town 
men.” 

A number of cities are prevented from tak- 
ing apprentices because of certain civil serv- 
ice or other regulations. East Cleveland, 
Ohio, has an ordinance which prevents the 
bringing in of out-of-town men; Evanston, 
Illinois, has an ordinance which permits the 
employment of outsiders for technical posi- 
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tions only; Hartford, Connecticut, has an 
ordinance which requires residence of four 
years prior to appointment to any position; 
Stockton, California, has an ordinance re- 
quiring one year’s residence before appoint- 
ment. Cincinnati reports “It would be im- 
possible to take on an apprentice for three 
months and then add him or her to the staff 
with pay, first, because non-residents cannot 
be placed on the payroll; second, anyone who 
is to be appointed to the municipal service 
must first be placed on the eligible list and be 
within certifying distance. While there are 
no restrictions on co-operative students or 
hospital internes, other apprentices cannot 
receive compensation.” All positions in Bing- 
hamton, Oakland, Sacramento, and Revere 
(Massachusetts) are under civil service; in 
Duluth all positions except department heads 
are under civil service; High Point, North 
Carolina, is restricted to persons who have 
resided in the city for two years. Portland, 
Oregon, cannot take on apprentices because 
of civil service rules. 

Ten cities report that civil service regula- 
tions do not prevent them from taking col- 
lege-trained men into the city hall as ap- 
prentices: Alameda, and Glendale, Califor- 
nia; Des Moines and Dubuque, Iowa; Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; Knoxville, Tennessee; Janesville 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and Mansfield, Massachusetts. 
Sixteen cities report they have no civil serv- 
ice regulations limiting the appointment of 
apprentices: Ames, Iowa; Austin and Jack- 
sonville, Texas; Boulder, Colorado; Char- 
lottesville, Lynchburg, Norfolk and Waynes- 
boro, Virginia; Hartford and Stratford, Con- 
necticut; Hackensack, New Jersey; High 
Point, North Carolina; Norman, Oklahoma; 
Pasadena, California; Piqua, Ohio; and 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Three cities, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
High Point, North Carolina; and Tyler, 
Texas, report that there are not a sufficient 
number of qualified men and women avail- 
able to fill apprenticeship openings. Thirty- 
three other cities report that a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified men and women are avail- 
able for apprenticeship positions, and the 
remaining thirty-three cities did not answer 
this question. 
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NINE Citres WANT APPRENTICES 
The last group of inquiries on the ques- 
tionnaire were: 


(11) Would you or any of your department 
heads be interested in taking a qualified young 
man or woman into the city hall this spring for a 
three months’ apprenticeship with the probability 
of adding him to your staff with pay after a trial 
period? 

(12) Would it be necessary that he be a local 
man? 


(13) Would you have a special task for such 
an apprentice, or would he act as general assist- 
ant, working in any departments where needed? 
State probable duties. 

(14) What training, qualifications, and special 
knowledge would you desire for such a person? 

The city managers or mayors of nine cities 
report that they would be interested in tak- 
ing a qualified apprentice this year for a 
trial period. These cities are: Auburn, 
Maine (if council approves) ; Austin, Texas; 
Henrico County, Charlottesville and Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Cincinnati, Ohio (without 
compensation ) ; High Point, North Carolina; 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Stratford, Con- 
necticut (if funds are available). However, 
in all except three of these cities local men 
are preferred. The three cities in which out- 
side men would be considered are Auburn, 
Maine, Charlottesville, Virginia, and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Auburn, Maine, would consider taking an 
apprentice for a trial period “but there is 
very slight possibility of the council’s ap- 
proving such a step,” writes City Manager 
F. W. Ford, Jr. “I should prefer a college 
graduate with a degree in engineering, and 
who by training or experience could work in 
different departments and assist in installing 
approved records and reporting systems.” 

Austin, Texas, would prefer local men be- 
cause of economic conditions. City Manager 
Guiton Morgan of Austin would prefer an 
engineering graduate and would want him 
to work in any department in which special 
work was to be done. 

Charlottesville, Virginia, would assign an 
apprentice to special tasks in the health and 
welfare departments. City Manager Seth 
Burnley reports the “probability” of taking 
him on the staff after a trial period would 
have to be changed to “possibility.” 

City Manager C. A. Dykstra of Cincin- 








nati writes: “I can use an apprentice but 
civil service rules would prohibit compensa- 
tion unless he were selected from the eligible 
list. He would be assigned to special tasks 
such as research on a particular administra- 
tive problem or work of an engineering or 
statistical nature. A college education is de- 
sirable because the duties performed would 
be in furtherance of such education in the 
particular field of the college courses taken.” 

W. F. Day, county manager, Henrico 
County, Virginia, writes: “If you hear of 
any qualified persons from Richmond or 
preferably from Henrico County, I might 
be able to use them—submit names, a state- 
ment of training, and experience. It is very 
desirable that they be local men.” 

City Manager Thomas P. Thompson of 
Norfolk reports a vacancy in an apprentice- 
ship position. He writes: “I would consider 
an apprentice, preferably a local man, only 
on a trial basis, with no promise or obliga- 
tion of employment. He should have a uni- 
versity degree in public administration; he 
would act as a general assistant, doing re- 
search on current problems.” 

City Manager C. A. Harrell of Bingham- 
ton reports that he has taken an apprentice 
from Syracuse University and that if he were 
to take additional people he would require 
graduation from one of the institutions train- 
ing men for the public service. Mr. Harrell 
writes: “The three apprentices I have had in 
the last year have been delegated to a par- 
ticular task of a general nature that has 
brought them in contact with practically all 
city departments.” 

City Manager John N. Edy of Dallas 
reports “the civil service board has agreed 
to the classification of apprentice” and that 
he has already arranged to take apprentices 
from the University of Texas, Texas A. and 
M. College, and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas. 

From Hartford, Connecticut, R. B. Posey, 
director of research, writes: “This summer 
I am taking into my office two Trinity Col- 
lege students who will work for the experi- 
ence only. I hope that this will be an entering 
wedge in this city.” 

City Manager E. M. Knox of High Point, 
North Carolina, “could use local appren- 
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tices who would be assigned special tasks 
and also would work in different depart- 
ments, prepare special reports for the man- 
ager, and write stories for newspaper use. 
Such apprentices should be college graduates 
with special courses in government and in 
law.” 

City Manager E. C. Rutz of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, writes: “We are planning to take 
on two or three young men, after college 
closes, who will be assigned to special projects 
for the vacation period. Arrangements are 
being made to accommodate these men from 
our local college. We will not differentiate 
between local and out-of-town men. They 
will be selected by the college.” 

The city manager of a city of 42,000 pop- 
ulation writes: “I am afraid to add any ap- 
prentices just now. Our budget is very lim- 
ited and necessary expenses are increasing.” 
Another manager of a city of 75,000 popula- 
tion says: “The principle of bringing into 
the city hall college-trained persons who are 
desirous of following public work is a good 
one; however, at the present time it would 
seem to be very discouraging to those who 
wish to train for public service. I say this 
regretfully, but it is true that the public 
is very fickle. It is looking for service at a 
minimum of pay. . . Municipal employees 
today are embarrassed by having their sal- 
aries published in newspapers. Salaries of 
all county employees in this part of the state 
have been published. The salaries of all em- 
ployees of this city have been published by a 
local newspaper that is always against the 
government. This makes the employees feel 
like having to apologize for holding public 
positions. All this tends to shut from the 
service the desirable personnel.”’ 

Kenneth P. Vinsel, director of public wel- 
fare, Louisville, Kentucky, writes that “there 
has never been any conscious effort to use 
apprentices or internes in the city adminis- 
tration. Since January 1 however, this idea 
was brought up in a cabinet meeting, and I 
was appointed to investigate the possibility 
and report at a later meeting. Very little has 
been done although I believe the present 
administration looks upon the possibility 
with favor. However, there would be opposi- 
tion to bringing outside persons into the city 
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hall. I have in mind a plan for co-operating 
with the University of Louisville.” 


SUMMARY 


A number of large cities, including Balti- 
more; Boston; Portland, Oregon; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Duluth, Minnesota; Milwau- 
kee; Oakland, Sacramento, and Stockton, 
California; Oklahoma City; St. Louis; 
Wichita, Kansas, report that no conscious 
effort has been made to use apprentices or 
internes in city administration largely be- 
cause they are prevented from doing so by 
one or several reasons such as a lack of legal 
authority, residence requirements, opposi- 
tion to college-trained men or to out-of-town 
men, or both, and civil service rules requiring 
examinations and placement on eligible lists. 
A few cities indicate that there are no ap- 
prentices in the city hall simply because no 
plans had been made to take such a step. 

The smaller cities generally report that 
their personnel is small, there is a low turn- 
over, and no funds are available. City Man- 
ager H. L. Woolhiser of Winnetka, Illinois, 
expresses the opinion of many managers of 
smaller cities as follows: “The apprentice- 
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ship plan does not seem to fit into our small 
organization so far as college-trained people 
are concerned. We have a very low turn-over 
especially in responsible positions, and any 
apprentice would have to work at a low 
salary and on routine work for many years 
before being promoted to a real job. I doubt 
very much whether this would appeal to a 
college-trained person as he w wuld be inclined 
to step out of the organization at the first 
chance to get a commercial or other more 
attractive connection.” 

The returns indicate that most cities have 
made no plans for apprenticeship training, 
nor have even given any thought to the prob- 
lem. Only seventeen cities have taken ap- 
prentices during the past three years. Al- 
though slightly over one-fourth of the cities 
reporting received 200 applications in 1933 
from college-trained men and women who 
desired to obtain apprenticeship training, 
only twenty-one, or 10 per cent, were placed. 
It appears that many city managers and 
mayors realize the value and importance of 
apprenticeship training, but in most instances 
for one reason or another are unable to take 
any definite action. 


Using Apprentices in the Public Service 


By H. F. SCOVILLE * 
Director, Los Angeles County Bureau of Efficiency 


Apprenticeship training is proving highly satisfactory in 
Los Angeles County, says Mr. Scoville, who in this article 
tells how the apprentices are recruited, trained, and placed. 


OR more than ten years the city man- 
Pacers of Southern California have been 

interested in the problem of training 
for the public service. Those of us who came 
into the service without special training 
learned early that we lacked a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of public administra- 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Scoville is a lawyer by 
training, a former city manager, a consultant in 
public administration, and at present occupies the 
position of director of the Bureau of Efficiency 
for Los Angeles County, California. 


tion. The result was that we set up a sort 
of school of our own, holding a one day meet- 
ing once a month in different cities. The pro- 
grams were built around the organization, 
procedures, and problems of the city in which 
we were meeting. The organization of the 
city government was studied, procedures 
dissected, and problems analyzed. These 
meetings were carried on for more than three 
years, but there was little official apprecia- 
tion of our efforts. 
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While the meetings were of considerable 
benefit to those who participated, the result 
in a way was unsatisfactory; city managers 
would come and go, and in most cases the 
new men lacked the same fundamentals that 
we had lacked in the beginning. In our ef- 
forts to serve all, the program lagged and 
we began to counsel among ourselves to find 
the way out. As a result of our discussions, 
we decided to ask the University of Southern 
California to establish a course in govern- 
mental administration for public officials. 
This was done, and the school of government 
is now attended by many public officials. 
It is a matter of pride that the managerial 
profession was responsible for its inception. 


DIFFICULTY IN GETTING STARTED 


A few years later when I entered the field 
of county administration, I discovered that 
the problem of training for the public service 
involved more than merely managerial train- 
ing and training of public officers and em- 
ployees already in the service. I began to 
make contacts with young men and women 
who went to universities for the particular 
purpose of educating themselves for a life 
career in the public service. Heretofore, I 
had been in touch with public employees 
who had the experience but not the educa- 
tional training. Now I was confronted with 
the person who had the needed educational 
background but no experience to go with it. 
I soon discovered that many of these young 
people had a pretty fair knowledge of the 
fundamental principles and practices of pub- 
lic administration. Their situation however 
was fraught with sorrow because it was dif- 
ficult for them to secure employment in their 
chosen field. They were “all dressed up and 
no place to go.” 

Thus a young person trained for public 
service is faced at the very beginning with 
resistance to his employment because of lack 
of experience. Except in large communities 
where personnel agencies exist, there is also 
a resistance to employing anyone except 
home town boys. It would seem that both of 
these obstacles might readily be overcome if 
the fact were recognized that the individual 
educated for public service would have to 
commence at the bottom of the ladder, as in 
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any line of endeavor,and move progressively 
as his proficiency developed to the point 
where his education and training could be 
used to the greatest advantage. As city man- 
agers we had made the mistake of seeking a 
means of educating men to become city man- 
agers. What we really wanted to do was to 
so train men that they could enter public 
service and work their way into the city man- 
ager positions after experience in lower ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Both the civil service department and the 
Bureau of Efficiency of the county of Los 
Angeles had long recognized the desirability 
of developing a plan for bringing into the 
service through the various departments, 
persons with particularly good qualifications 
who might progress, through experience and 
their own efforts, into executive and adminis- 
trative positions. It was decided that the 
Bureau of Efficiency would execute this plan 
not only because it needed a larger staff, but 
also because work with the Bureau would 
bring apprentices in contact with various 
departments. 

Under the plan adopted, the Bureau 
brings into the service as apprentices four 
student investigators, one each from each of 
four universities: Stanford, University of 
California at Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and the University of 
Southern California. These students are se- 
lected for their special proficiency in public 
administration or political science and each 
is recommended for appointment by the uni- 
versity authorities. These student investi- 
gators serve for one year only and each re- 
ceives a nominal compensation of $50 per 
month. Their duties consist of securing and 
compiling factual data in connection with 
studies being carried on by the Bureau and 
the making of such minor investigations as 
may be assigned to them. They are at all 
times working under the personal supervi- 
sion of some member of the Bureau’s staff. 
The benefits of this plan are various: First, 
it enables the Bureau to secure on an eco- 
nomical basis, the services of men who have 
received special educational training for the 
Bureau’s work; second, it enables the stu- 
dents themselves to secure a preliminary 
training and a practical appreciation of the 
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actual workings of government at the be- 
ginning of their professional careers; third, 
it brings to the Bureau the latest thoughts 
and points of view on government as de- 
veloped at these institutions; and, last, it 
establishes a close relationship between the 
work of the Bureau and the institutions 
which are teaching government. 

In the actual carrying out of this plan, 
the following procedure has been followed: 

(1) A “bulletin” was prepared announc- 
ing the fact that the position, student in- 
vestigator, had been established and setting 
forth the number of positions authorized, the 
compensation provided, and a brief resume 
of the nature of the work to be performed. 

(2) An “application form” was prepared, 
similar to those commonly used by personnel 
agencies. Attached to this application is a 
form, to be filled out and delivered by the 
applicant to the head of his department, in 
which he gives notice that he has made ap- 
plication for the position of student investi- 
gator. 

(3) A form was prepared providing for a 
confidential report from the university de- 
partment head of each applicant. This form 
is intended to provide the following informa- 
tion concerning each applicant: (a) profes- 
sional and technical qualifications; (b) per- 
sonality and ability to “fit in” to an organiza- 
tion; (c) industry and ability to take 
advantage of opportunity; and (d) loyalty 
to superiors. 

(4) A letter of transmittal was prepared, 
to be addressed to the various universities 
from which applicants were desired, which 
announced that copies of the above forms 
were being forwarded. This letter also con- 
tained a brief description of the plan, as 
well as an explanation of the forms. 

The university heads were requested to 
hand application blanks to not more than 
five of their most promising students. Each 
university co-operated wholeheartedly to the 
end that students of the most desirable type 
might be secured. 


PLACING THE APPRENTICES 
This apprenticeship system of training has 
been in effect about a year, and the four 
young men who have worked with the Bureau 
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during this time have given a great deal more 
service than was expected of them. They 
have let me understand that from their point 
of view the opportunity offered under the 
apprenticeship plan has been most satisfac- 
tory. After the one-year apprenticeship 
period is completed it is the plan of the 
Bureau to place these young men in some 
county department under the classification 
of “research assistant.” There appears to be 
no civil service obstacle to such a plan ex- 
cept that final appointment depends upon 
the successful passing of a civil service ex- 
amination in the same manner and form as 
for any other classified position. Various de- 
partment heads have shown considerable 
interest in the plan and no trouble is antici- 
pated in this respect. 

It appears that the greatest difficulty will 
be to induce apprentices to take positions 
with the county. Already two of this year’s 
apprentices have accepted positions outside 
the county: one with the American Legis- 
lators’ Association in Chicago, and the other 
with the research department of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. A third ap- 
prentice will take a position in one of the Los 
Angeles county departments. 


DESIRABLE TRAINING 


I am convinced that the apprenticeship 
plan offers great possibilities in the improve- 
ment of government. Public officials have a 
definite responsibility in encouraging young 
people to train for government work. Young 
men who train for public service, and who 
desire to become executives or administra- 
tors, should have the following fundamental 
background: 

(1) A good general knowledge of the 
fundamentals of government including not 
only the political side, but operative side as 
well. 

(2) A good general knowledge of the basic 
principles of organization and operation. 

(3) A sound background in the principles 
and methods of research and their applica- 
tion. 

(4) Where possible, some specialized at- 
tention should be given to a particular phase 
of the general subject covered in the above 
statements. 











Experience With Tax Anticipation Scrip 


By C. C. LUDWIG 


Director of Field Service, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


TAMP scrip generally has not been suc- 
S cessful because of the lack of legal au- 
thority and the fact that it is, in effect, 
a local sales tax of a very poor type. To be 
productive of a large amount of revenue, a 
large turnover is required and when it is 
considered that the stamping of scrip is en- 
tirely voluntary it is evident that only a few 
restricted channels of trade would use it. Be- 
ing local or restricted in its use, it is obviously 
discriminatory and largely ineffective. More- 
over, there are not adequate clearing facili- 
ties for handling of the stamp scrip, and 
there is no means of enforcing the purchase 
and use of stamps. Municipal scrip of the 
tax anticipation type, however, has been 
quite successfully used as a valuable last re- 
sort in meeting emergency conditions. Tax 
anticipation scrip has provided an emergency 
source of credit in the absence of the usual 
bank credit and has enabled cities to carry 
on municipal services at a time when tax 
collections have fallen off substantially. 
These conclusions on two types of scrip are 
based on an analysis of the experience in a 
number of cities where municipal scrip has 
been issued and used. (Municipal Scrip. By 
American Municipal Association and Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers’ Association.) 
Twenty-three cities, mostly small ones, 
are reported to have used stamp scrip in one 
form or another. Thirty-six other municipal- 
ities, listed in the report as having used tax 
anticipation scrip, include such cities as At- 
lanta, Georgia; Detroit, Flint, Kalamazoo, 
Jackson, and Grand Rapids, Michigan; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Atlantic City, Camden 
and Paterson, New Jersey; Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Dayton and Lucas County (Toledo), 
Ohio; and Milwaukee and Superior, Wiscon- 
sin. Details concerning the use of scrip, 
amount issued, how issued, and other data 
are given for a number of cities. 
On the basis of its study of the various 
types of tax anticipation scrip and experience 


with its use, the report suggests certain re- 
strictions and standards for its issuance as 
follows: 

(1) Because of the expense, trouble, and 
danger of counterfeiting, scrip should be 
considered as a last resort only after the 
regular source of short-term credit or the 
sale of baby bonds or notes for cash has been 
found to be not available. 

(2) The city should have adequate legal 
authority to borrow in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes. 

(3) The amount of scrip issued should be 
limited not only to the maximum permitted 
by law or charter, but should be based on a 
conservative estimate of future collections. 

(4) The scrip should be negotiable instru- 
ments payable to bearer. 

(5) The interest rate should be reason- 
able. 

(6) The scrip should carry a definite ma- 
turity date. 

(7) The scrip should be secured by spe- 
cific pledge of taxes, by setting aside collec- 
tions in a trust fund for the redemption of 
scrip, also by the full faith and credit of the 
city, with possibly a provision for the future 
levy of taxes to cover if the scrip is not re- 
deemed at maturity. 

(8) The scrip should be acceptable for 
taxes, at least for that portion of the taxes 
against which, or in anticipation of which, 
the scrip is issued. 

(9) In order to obviate the issuance of 
scrip in excessively small denominations and 
in order to play fair with the city employees, 
it is desirable to make payments partly in 
cash and partly in scrip. 

Finally, it is pointed out that tax antici- 
pation scrip does not offer a solution to the 
problem of municipal finances. This calls 
for the better co-ordination of tax and bud- 
get calendars and the adoption of a strict 
cash or “pay-as-you-go” basis for current 
municipal expenditures. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Fire Departments’ 


By PERCY BUGBEE1! 
Assistant Managing Director, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


In many cities, fire equipment is getting old, fire prevention bureaus 
have been eliminated, and only a few cities have given intelligent study to 
ways of saving money in the fire department budget, writes Mr. Bugbee. 


to measure the effect of the depression 

on fire departments in direct propor- 
tion to the fire loss records. The fire loss 
record of our cities for the past several years 
is indicated in Table I. 


i atentetign it might be possible 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Per CAPITA Fire Loss oF CITIES 
OVER 20,000 PopULATION 


No. of Average 

Year Cities Reported Per Capita Loss 
1925 370 $3.53 
1926 377 3.35 
1927 406 2.82 
1928 445 2.70 
1929 473 2.72 
1930 454 3.01 

1931 454 2.47 
1932 458 2.22 
er 1.73 (est.) 


The figures show an increase in loss at the 
start of the depression followed by a decline 
in 1931 and 1932 and a very substantial de- 
cline in 1933. Unfortunately the fire loss 
figures are influenced by so many factors 
such as the value of commodities, underwrit- 
ing policies of fire insurance companies, fire 
prevention efforts, arson control, and so on, 
that it is not safe to conclude from the rec- 


* This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. The articles by George B. Goff, Lloyd 
Layman, J. N. Sullivan, and Howard Travers pre- 
scribe remedies that chief administrators and fire 
chiefs can apply as an aid in overcoming the effects 
of the depression on fire departments. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bugbee, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been connected with the National Fire Protection 
Association since 1921. He has had charge of the 
municipal contact work of the Association ever 
since 1924 when the field engineering program 
was organized. In this connection he has visited 
over 150 cities throughout the United States. 


ord that the depression has been helpful to 
our fire departments because it shows an ap- 
parent decrease in loss. Many theories can 
be set forth as to the remarkable low loss 
record of 1933. My own opinion is that the 
wave of incendiary fires at the start of the 
depression in 1930 brought about a very 
material increase in arson investigation and 
control as well as a general tightening up of 
fire insurance underwriting and adjustment, 
the full force of which was felt during the 
past year. 

Many things have been happening to our 
fire departments in the last few years of the 
depression. It is probably generally recog- 
nized that the fire department is one of the 
major items in our city budget. Table II 
gives the figures for some representative 
cities. 


TABLE II 
FrrE DEPARTMENT BUDGETS 

Total Salary 

Budget (in Item (in 
City Year thousands) thousands) 
New York ..............1932 $24,554 $23,412 
Los Angeles ..........1932 4,757 4,331 
Cleveland .............. 1931 3,243 2,723 
Vancouver .............. 1931 863 713 
Newark. ................. 1931 2,463 2,327 

SEES: 1932 2,374 2 

Cincinnati .............. 1932 1,309 1,198 
Louisville ..............1932 636 587 
Oakland ..................1932 1,013 977 
Grand Rapids ......1932 573 552 


The salary item bulks very large in the 
fire department budget. The wage level of 
firemen has on the whole been maintained 
during the depression and in many instances 
even increased. General fire department ap- 
propriations have not been slashed as may 
have been the case in other city departments, 
except in certain isolated cases. A recent 
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study made by the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information on fire department 
appropriations in sixty municipalities in New 
York State disclosed the fact that fire de- 
partment appropriations in 1931 had in- 
creased over the fire department appropria- 
tions in 1926 in fifty of the sixty cities. 
Table III, showing the maximum pay of fire- 
men in various typical cities clearly shows 
that the trend has been upward. 


TABLE III 


MAXIMUM PAY OF FIREMEN 


City 1926 1929 1932 
New York ................: $2,500 $2,500 $3,000 
De ar 2,200 2,500 2,500 
Philadelphia ............. 2,007 2,007 2,190 
Detroit .. 2,400 2,520 2,520 
Los Angeles ....... 2,040 2,400 2,400 
eS eee ee 2,104 2,419 2,419 
eae 2,160 2,160 
Baltimore .................... 1,500 1,700 1,800 
NN Sidon. ceccckncsacocen! GE 2,100 2,100 
Milwaukee .................. 2,040 2,040 2,160 
Atlanta ........ Dette nt. 1,800 2,100 2,000 
Youngstown .............. 1,800 2,040 2,100 
Wilmington, Del......... 1,500 1,650 1,750 
Brookline, Mass..... 2,000 2,190 2,190 
Appleton, Wis. 1,440 1,620 1,680 


This does not mean that the firemen have 
not been taking the cuts in salary imposed 
on all city workers for they have had their 
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share of such cuts everywhere. Fire depart- 
ments, however, certainly have not been sin- 
gled out for special salary reductions and in 
most cases the reductions have been of a 
temporary nature and may be restored when 
financial conditions are better. 

The strength of fire departments in per- 
sonnel and equipment has not seriously been 
affected by the depression, a fact clearly 
demonstrated by a study of typical cities in 
Table IV. 

It is safe to say that in general the larger 
cities of the country have been quite ade- 
quately manned and equipped and in general 
the majority of the smaller cities of the coun- 
try have never been properly manned and 
equipped. A substantial fire department im- 
provement in personnel and equipment took 
place during the immediate pre-depression 
years and many of our fire departments are 
stronger in personnel and equipment than 
they were ten years ago and rightly so. In 
the majority of the small cities it is simply 
impossible to save money by cutting down 
on a fire department that has always been 
undermanned and under-equipped to cope 
with the hazard. 

There has been a noticeable tendency in 
the larger cities to leave fire department va- 


TABLE IV 


FirRE DEPARTMENT STRENGTH OF TWENTY-TWO TYPICAL CITIES 




















, ; 1 tT ; N ne zine 
City Population Year a cana Year tie Compeniee 
Montgomery, Ala. ....................... 72,000 || 1934 79 7 1927 58 4 
pS SS: nee 37,000 | 1934 34 4 || 1927 32 3 
. * ee 54,000 1933 143 7 | 1928 161 7 
Long Beach, Calif......................... 143,000 1934 222 11 | 1926 151 9 
Oakland, Calif. .. eer eet Pee 285,000 1933 378 22. | 1926 393 21 
I 270,000 || = 1933 311 20 iH 1926 297 19 
i “as RR 65,000 | 1933 53 3 || 1926 38 3 
i » SS eeeans 108,000 || 1933 117 5 j} 1928 103 4 
Evansville, Ind. .....0..................... 104,000 | 1933 157 11 | = 1925 141 8 
Council Bluffs, Ilowa.................... 45,000 1933 38 4 | 1927 37 3 
Des Moines, Iowa.......................... 145,000 | 1933 196 10 | 1928 182 9 
Ashland, Ky. .................-.... 30,000 | 1933 29 3 || 1925 29 3 
SE 308,000 | 1933 342 23 || 1925 368 22 
RNIN saci, shsenenpinsntaccaeicchie 805,000 | 1934 1,675 50 |} 1925 1,645 50 
Cambridge, Mass. ........................ 114,000 || 1933 196 9 | 1926 173 8 
RRCEIIT, CORIO qc nesccscsseecescccense 455,000 || 1933 651 36 |} 1924 637 33 
RIL ERG Sinciirocicnisciun Se & 3083 51 I 1928 50 3 
a (a 30,000 || 1934 39 3 I 1926 46 3 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ........................ 58,000 1934 115 5 | 1931 85 6 
Newark, SS 444,000 1933 885 32 | 1932 812 31 
ik i eae 573,000 || 1933 934 34 1927 946 35 
Ann Arbor, Mich........................... 27,000 || 1933 31 3 | 1927 31 3 
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cancies unfilled, but this is about as far as 
most attempts to cut personnel have gone. 
Substantial cuts in fire department person- 
nel have been made in some cities such as 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. One of the most 
glaring cases is that of Seattle, now fortu- 
nately partially corrected. For a period of 
several months during 1933 eight engine 
companies, three hose companies, two squad 
companies, and one truck company were en- 
tirely out of service. Only one of the city’s 
three fire boats was maintained in service, 
eighty-four firemen were dropped from the 
department, and the rest of the department 
personnel was forced to take long furloughs 
without pay. Fortunately no serious confla- 
gration developed during this emergency but 
the city was most certainly in serious jeop- 
ardy during this period. The saving of money 
by cutting a fire department to this extent 
is nothing more than a gamble with the lives 
and property of the citizens and should not 
be tolerated. 

In the city of Akron, Ohio, last spring 
seven out of the ten fire stations were closed 
and eighty-six men were dropped from the 
fire department as a result of a cut in the 
budget. This condition lasted only one day, 
however, and the men were put back to 
work and some of the stations were reopened. 
In the city of Chelsea, Massachusetts, last 
year, city employees were given a three- 
months’ furlough without pay. This action 
reduces the manpower of the fire department 
seriously and gives the city totally inadequate 
protection. Paducah, Kentucky, recently cut 
its fire department nearly in half and closed 
some fire stations. In Vancouver last spring 
all members of the fire department were 
forced to take off an additional day in seven 
without pay, meaning that the department 
became short of from forty-five to fifty-four 
men. A serious feature in this situation was 
that the general morale of the department 
was adversely affected. Other cities have 
taken less drastic steps to reduce fire depart- 
ment costs. Portland, Oregon, a few months 
ago closed two fire stations, dropping twenty- 
eight men from the department. In Atlantic 
City a recent proposal has been made to save 
$189,000 in the fire department budget by 
eliminating two engine companies and two 
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ladder companies. The plan is not to drop 
the men but to keep them working two weeks 
out of three. The plan contemplates that the 
off-shift men will respond on second or third 
alarms to man the apparatus which is held in 
reserve in the station. These instances cited 
above are simply an indication of the situa- 
tion in a few of the cities where more or less 
drastic steps are being taken. As stated 
above, however, there is no general trend as 
yet to make radical cuts in fire department 
personnel, 

There is undoubtedly a trend toward con- 
solidation of fire companies with more ade- 
quately manned companies and fewer sta- 
tions. This is not necessarily undesirable. 
In many cities stations were planned on the 
basis of horse-drawn apparatus and not 
motor-driven apparatus, and by careful plan- 
ning and study consolidations may be effected 
without seriously reducing the efficiency. 
Another noticeable tendency is toward better 
systems of mutual aid between fire depart- 
ments so that in the event of serious fires or 
conflagrations adjoining cities and towns can 
cover in and render assistance. This is an 
obviously desirable tendency which will 
strengthen fire protection and reduce costs. 
Thought is being given in some of the large 
metropolitan areas to the possibilities in the 
future of metropolitan or county fire depart- 
ments to effect substantial savings. This, 
however, is still in the future. 

Fire department equipment in many cities 
is getting old; there have been few replace- 
ments of equipment during the depression. 
The situation in some cases is really serious. 
Programs of providing funds for regular re- 
placement of apparatus have been abandoned 
in some cases and never organized in others 
so that a day of reckoning will come to many 
cities when they will be forced to make large 
expenditures for fire equipment. Fire depart- 
ments in general have been meeting this sit- 
uation in good spirit by adequate machine 
shop work and skillful maintenance. Within 
the past few months there has been a favor- 
able indication of revival of purchase of fire 
department equipment. 

Municipal fire alarm systems in many 
cases have been neglected. Fire alarm sys- 
tems are expensive but they are the nerve 
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center of the fire department and few cities 
can afford to take a chance with neglect of 
this important function. An exception to the 
above situation in fire department apparatus 
appears to be in the case of fire hose. A sur- 
vey of many cities discloses the fact that for 
the most part purchases of hose have been 
kept up and there have been relatively few 
cases of serious failures at fires due to old 
and unreliable hose. 

The depression appears to have brought 
with it a very general increase in fire depart- 
ment training and drill work. No additional 
burden of expense is imposed upon the cities 
by training of their firemen. CWA funds 
were used in a number of cities for the erec- 
tion of training towers for fire departments. 
There has been a rapid increase in state and 
regional fire schools for firemen conducted 
for the most part by state universities in the 
past three or four years, with a consequent 
stimulation of fire department interest in 
training. 

As mentioned at the outset of this article, 
arson investigation and control have im- 
proved materially during the depression. The 
majority of fire chiefs have been forced to 
realize that the depression brought with it a 
substantial increase in incendiary fires and 
they have taken steps to investigate fires 
carefully and to improve methods of prose- 
cution in the courts. On the credit side of 
the depression certainly can be put the in- 
creased public recognition of the seriousness 
of the crime of arson, its prevalence, and the 
need for stamping it out. 

In the decade previous to the depression 
a remarkable growth of fire prevention work 
took place in fire departments. Many cities 
throughout the country established fire pre- 
vention bureaus in their fire departments 
and these bureaus have done most effective 
work. Unfortunately many cities have looked 
upon this arm of the fire department as one 
that could be eliminated in hard times and 
there has been quite a widespread tendency 
to cut down on the personnel of these bu- 
reaus. In Detroit, for instance, where an ex- 
cellent bureau has been maintained, the per- 
sonnel of the bureau has been reduced from 
some twenty-five men to six or seven. The 
failure of many cities to recognize the im- 


portance of fire prevention work must be put 
on the debit side of the ledger of the depres- 
sion. As the cost of operation of fire preven- 
tion bureaus runs from one-half of one per 
cent to four per cent of the fire department 
cost, the amount of saving the city effects by 
cutting down on this activity is of very little 
importance. The curtailment of fire preven- 
tion bureaus and their inspections has 
brought about in some instances a more gen- 
eral inspection by firemen in their various 
districts. This sort of inspection work is very 
desirable and should be maintained, but it 
should be in addition to the work of the fire 
prevention bureaus and not to replace it. 

The problem of municipal water supplies, 
from the point of view of the fire depart- 
ment, has not been seriously affected by the 
depression. Through the use of PWA funds 
for water works improvements in many cities 
in the last few months the water supply for 
fire fighting has been and is being increased. 

The political turmoil of recent years, par- 
ticularly the widespread turn-over of per- 
sonnel in municipal governments last fall, 
has brought with it a noticeable tendency to 
political appointment of fire chiefs where 
the chief has not been under civil service pro- 
tection. This is a disturbing factor and will 
affect unfavorably the cities where it has 
been permitted. 

An interesting result of the depression 
which has worked to reduce the conflagration 
hazard of many cities has been the quite gen- 
eral removal of old and dilapidated buildings 
in our cities largely from the motive to re- 
duce tax payments and to provide open lots 
for parking. Thousands of these old useless 
buildings have been torn down to the relief 
of fire departments. 

It is perhaps natural that few fire depart- 
ments have initiated new services or func- 
tions during depression years. Too many of 
the chiefs have had to lend all of their ener- 
gies to hold on to what they have rather 
than to develop new ideas. Too few fire de- 
partments have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to replace vacancies in their de- 
partments with the higher grade personnel 
that has been available because of unemploy- 
ment. Fire Chief Goff in Oklahoma City is 
an exception to the rule. Chief Goff has put 
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many young college men into his department 
and is meeting with splendid results. A few 
other cities have followed his example. 

The depression has unquestionably de- 
layed the creation of paid fire departments 
in many of the smaller cities. There are some 
twelve thousand smaller cities and towns that 
are dependent for their fire protection upon 
volunteer fire departments. The volunteer 
fire department has been and will continue 
to be an important factor. They have done 
splendid work and their work is too often not 
appreciated. During normal times there are 
always border-line cities that change over 
finally from the volunteer department to the 
full paid department and this movement has 


been delayed in terms of years by depression 
conditions. 

As a general conclusion, I think it can be 
safely said that the effects of the depression 
on the fire losses and fire departments have 
not been unduly serious taken as a whole. 
The majority of our fire departments have 
not been seriously affected in strength or in 
morale. Radical and dangerous cuts in fire 
department budgets have occurred in com- 
paratively few instances. Wholesale cutting 
of fire department operations has fortunately 
not occurred. Intelligent and serious study 
of ways and means to save in fire department 
budgets without decreasing efficiency has 
been undertaken in only a few cities. 


REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY FOUR FIRE CHIEFS 


Using College-Trained Firemen 
By Georce B. Gorr 

Fire Chief, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
PRE chiefs could do much to remedy the 

ill effects of the depression on their 
departments if they would place more em- 
phasis on securing a high type of personnel 
for fire fighting and prevention work. Highly 
satisfactory results have been obtained in 
Oklahoma City by making use of college- 
trained men who begin their work with the 
fire department while attending high school, 
Oklahoma City University, or the University 
of Oklahoma. At present, there are eighty- 
nine college men on the fire force and eighty- 
three of these, or 95 per cent, have selected 
fire fighting as their profession. Only stu- 
dents of the athletic type are accepted be- 
cause fire fighting requires more or less of 
a sporting attitude. Most students upon en- 
tering the service look to their connection 
with the fire department merely as a way 
to finance their way through college, but by 
the time they have completed the college 
course, they usually decide to choose fire 
fighting as their profession. 

Young men who are qualified as writers 
or speakers give fire prevention talks over 
the radio, before civic clubs, schools, and 
conventions and write articles for the daily 
press and for magazines. Students with train- 


ing in chemistry help make investigations 
of incendiary fires, make studies of fluids 
and gases used by industry and domestic re- 
frigeration systems in order to keep up with 
modern chemicals used in fire extinguishing. 
We have three graduate students in medicine 
who report to all major fires to give medical 
attention if necessary. These students also 
look after the health of the members of the 
department. There is a larger turn-over of 
medical students than of any other class of 
students. We also have one graduate elec- 
trical engineer and two electrical engineering 
students. A mechanical engineering student 
makes blueprints of new machinery or mech- 
anisms that may be adaptable to the fire serv- 
ice. Civil engineers make charts of all dis- 
tricts in the city as to type of construction, 
population, value involved, exposed areas, 
and response of fire companies to fires. 

Two law school graduates investigate all 
incendiary fires and prepare and plead the 
case in court. They also gather evidence and 
information concerning accidents in which 
fire apparatus is involved and prepare cases 
for court trial. These attorneys also defend 
any member of the department who may be 
sued personally while performing duties as 
a fireman and also aid in drafting city ordi- 
nances that pertain to fire prevention. 

The work that these students do with the 
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fire department, while still in college, does 
not seriously interfere with their college 
work. Among the many advantages that 
students have over other men are that they 
are more easily disciplined, they learn more 
readily, and they know how to apply the 
principles of scientific fire fighting and fire 
prevention work. Students of the athletic 
type are more active than the ordinary man 
and they have better co-ordination of mind 
and body. There are so many technical as- 
pects of fire fighting and fire prevention work 
that college-trained men are almost neces- 
sary if the department is to be effectively 
and properly administered. 


Need More Emphasis on 
Administration 
By Lioyp LAYMAN 

Fire Chief, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

VEN though most fire departments have 

had to operate under reduced budgets, 
the chief executive of the city and the citi- 
zens too, expect the fire department to con- 
tinue to provide effective service when called 
upon. Many departments have modernized 
their equipment, but they have failed to 
give sufficient consideration to fire depart- 
ment administration, personnel selection, 
training, and methods of fire control. It is to 
these matters that fire chiefs must give more 
attention if their departments are to operate 
effectively. In other words, the depression 
has placed the fire chief in a position to de- 
mand efficient personnel. If he has the cour- 
age and judgment to use this opportunity in 
an intelligent manner he will be in a position 
to: 

(1) Establish standards of efficiency for 
officers and members. 

(2) Remove from the force or retire on 
pension those who fail to measure up to these 
standards. 

(3) Make promotions only on the basis 
of ability and merit. 

(4) Provide for an increase in rate of pay 
on the basis of ability rather than on years 
of service. 

(5) Establish a modern training system. 

(6) Establish a system of personnel selec- 
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tion which will provide the department with 
the proper type of men. 

The manpower of the fire department can 
be supplemented by: 

(1) Providing for the manning of reserve 
apparatus on second or later alarms with 
off-shift men. 

(2) Providing that a limited number of 
hours be devoted to building inspection by 
officers and members of the off-shift, these 
inspections to be made in co-operation with 
the fire prevention bureau. 

(3) Organizing and training reserve units, 
in small cities, to supplement the regular 
force in case of major fires. 

Fire departments must direct more effort 
toward the prevention of fires during this 
period when the average property owner is 
reluctant to make necessary repairs, ignores 
fire hazards, and unscrupulous owners are 
willing to sell out to the fire insurance com- 
pany. A modern fire prevention code should 
be enacted, its provisions strictly enforced, 
and steps taken to prevent incendiary fires. 

Since many families have found it neces- 
sary to discontinue telephone service it would 
be false economy to curtail appropriations 
for the fire alarm system. Wide-awake fire 
department executives realize the importance 
of a modern building code and strict en- 
forcement of its provisions; in fire preven- 
tion instruction in public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools; and in an effective fire pre- 
vention educational campaign conducted 
throughout the entire year. 


Must Keep Equipment in Good 
Condition 
By J. N. Sutrivan 
Fire Chief, Utica, New York 
HILE the Utica fire department has 
introduced a few economies during 
the depression, they have not been of a dras- 
tic nature. With the exception of a 10 per 
cent salary contribution, most of the econo- 
mies could be continued without harm. A 
careful check has been kept on supplies with 
a view of reducing losses through waste or 
breakage and of avoiding stocking beyond 
immediate needs. The fire department took 
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advantage of the opportunity to use CWA 
labor to paint fire houses which now make a 
better appearance than they did before the 
depression. One way to remedy any ill ef- 
fects of the depression is to maintain a suffi- 
cient personnel and to keep apparatus and all 
equipment in good condition. 


Provide Continuous Training for 
Firemen 
3y Howarp TRAVERS 
Fire Chief, Baltimore, Maryland 

"THE depression has not seriously affected 

the Baltimore fire department except 
that a few contemplated improvements have 
been postponed and firemen have contrib- 
uted 10 per cent of their salaries toward the 


balancing of the city budget. However, a por- 
tion of this reduction has been restored this 
year, and there is a possibility that the en- 
tire amount will be restored next year. While 
the depression has forced most fire depart- 
ments to operate under strict economy, we 
have been able to take care of all necessary 
improvements and repairs and some new ap- 
paratus has been bought. Special attention 
has been given to fire prevention work and 
to the training of firemen. A fire college has 
been established recently and all officers, in- 
cluding battalion chiefs, have received two 
courses of training. Whatever ill effects have 
been suffered by the depression, I believe 
they can be overcome or largely offset by 
continuous training of firemen to do their 
work more efficiently. 


The New Federal Municipal Debt 
Readjustment Act 


By PAUL V. BETTERS 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors 


HEN President Roosevelt last month 

signed the Municipal Debt Read- 

justment Act (commonly known as 
the Sumners-Wilcox Bill), he placed his 
stamp of approval on a measure which had 
been before Congress for over a year. Enough 
has already been written upon the serious 
problem of municipal defaults, upon the 
general features of the Sumners-Wilcox bill, 
and upon previous Congressional debates on 
the subject to eliminate any necessity for 
further discussion of these points. This brief 
article is merely to describe the essential 
features of the final act. 

In its essence the act simply enables suc- 
cessful municipal refunding without the 
threat of court action by recalcitrant minor- 
ity creditors. Perhaps the first section of the 
act itself should be quoted to give the exact 
procedure: 

Any municipality or other political subdivision 
of any State, including (but not hereby limiting 


the generality of the foregoing) any county, city, 
borough, village, parish, town, or township, un- 
incorporated tax or special assessment district, 
and any school, drainage, irrigation, reclamation, 
levee, sewer, or paving, sanitary, port, improve- 
ment or other districts (hereinafter referred to 
as a “taxing district”), may file a petition stating 
that the taxing district is insolvent or unable to 
meet its debts as they mature, and that it desires 
to effect a plan of readjustment of its debts. 
The petition shall be filed with the court in 
whose territorial jurisdiction the taxing district 
or the major part thereof is located and for any 
such district having no officials of its own the 
petition shall be filed by the municipality or po- 
litical subdivision, the officials of which have 
power to contract on behalf of said district or to 
levy the special assessments within such district. 
The petition shall be accompanied by payment 
to the clerk of a filing fee of $100, which shall 
be in addition to the fees required to be collected 
by the clerk under other chapters of this Act. 
The petition shall state that a plan of readjust- 
ment has been prepared, is filed and submitted 
with the petition, and that creditors of the tax- 
ing district owning not less than 30 per centum 
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in the case of drainage, irrigation, reclamation, 
and levee districts and owning not less than 51 
per centum in the case of all other districts, in 
amount of bonds, notes, and certificates of in- 
debtedness of the taxing district affected by the 
plan, excluding bonds, notes, or certificates of 
indebtedness owned, held, or controlled by the 
taxing district in a fund or otherwise, have ac- 
cepted it in writing. The petition shall be ac- 
companied with such written acceptance and 
with a list of all known creditors of the taxing 
district, together with their addresses so far as 
known to the taxing district, and description of 
their respective claims showing separately those 
who have accepted the plan of readjustment, to- 
gether with their separate addresses, the contents 
of which list shall not constitute admissions by 
the taxing districts in a proceeding under this 
chapter or otherwise. Upon the filing of such a 
petition the judge shall enter an order either 
approving it as properly filed under this chap- 
ter, if satisfied that such petition complies with 
this chapter and has been filed in good faith, or 
dismissing it, if not so satisfied. If creditors 
holding 5 per centum in amount of the bonds, 
notes, or certificates of indebtedness shall, within 
ninety days after the first publication of the no- 
tice provided for in subdivision (c), clause (1), 
of this chapter, appear and controvert the facts 
alleged in the petition, the judge shall decide the 
issues presented, and unless the material allega- 
tions of the petition are sustained, shall dismiss 
the petition. 

The above action constitutes the first step. 
It should be noted that a definite readjust- 
ment plan must accompany the petition. 
After examination by the court to insure that 
the plan is equitable to all parties, the court 
may confirm the plan if creditors holding 
two-thirds in amount of the claims of each 
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class and by creditors holding 75 per cent in 
amount of the claims of all classes agree. In 
the case of drainage, irrigation, reclamation, 
and levee districts, creditors holding 66 2/3 
per cent are sufficient for approval of the 
plan by the court. 

Upon confirmation by the court, an order 
is issued which is binding upon the govern- 
mental unit and all creditors. 

The act contains many provisions includ- 
ing one stating that nothing in the act shall 
be construed to limit or impair the power of 
any state government to control its political 
subdivisions. 

What the Municipal Debt Readjustment 
Act will specifically accomplish in the solu- 
tion of the municipal default problem re- 
mains to be seen. This much it will do: It 
will prevent selfish minority groups of cred- 
itors from upsetting refunding plans which 
are developed and agreed upon by the de- 
faulted unit of government and the majority 
of its creditors. In the case of cities such as 
Detroit where over 90 per cent of the cred- 
itors have agreed to a refunding plan, it will 
insure the ultimate completion of refunding 
operations. 

The act does not enable any city to escape 
any of its obligations or to repudiate its 
debts. It merely provides machinery for a 
city-creditor forum. The act likewise in no 
way solves, nor was it intended to solve, the 
very serious municipal finance and revenue 
problem. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Wisconsin’s Municipal Debts 


"THE cities and villages of Wisconsin have 

moderate debts compared with the same 
municipalities in Illinois and Michigan, ac- 
cording to a recent report on the financing of 
city and village governments in Wisconsin 
prepared by the League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities. Places of less than 2,500 popula- 


tion in Wisconsin have a per capita debt of 
$23.69 as compared to $100.80 in Illinois, 
and $77.32 in Michigan. The municipalities 
between 2,500 and 15,000 population in Wis- 
consin have debts of $40.19 compared with 
$111.53 in Illinois and $134.59 in Michigan. 
The municipalities with populations of 15,- 
000 and 75,000 in Wisconsin have debts of 
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$60.71 compared with $81.08 in Illinois and 
$157.01 in Michigan. Their low debts in- 
dicate one reason why Wisconsin cities gen- 
erally have come through the depression with 
so little financial difficulty. 


Tax Rates and Reduced Valuations 

1 herrea every newspaper story about 

the budgets of cities for the current 
year quotes only the rate of taxation. This 
is often misleading particularly in view of 
the fact that the assessed valuation of mu- 
nicipalities has been greatly reduced during 
the current year causing increased rates 
even where levies are reduced. As a general 
policy, it would be very helpful to municipal 
officials to have their newspapers tell the 
amount of the tax, other than the rate, and 
in discussing city finances with the news- 
papers to request them to print the amounts 
involved and not the rates only. 


Bonds to Redeem Scrip 
— people of the city of Portland, Ore- 
gon will soon vote on a bond issue of 
$50,000 to retire certain scrip issued by the 
city early in 1933. The scrip was to have 
been liquidated by the sale of stamps. Funds 
from this source have not been sufficient to 
pay off the scrip which is now held by the 
small merchants of the city. The Portland 
City Club approves this debt as being proper 

and to the best interests of the city. 


Specifications for Municipal Audits 
HE detailed procedure for making a mu- 
nicipal audit is outlined in a publication 

of the National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting which appeared this week. The 
outline shows the various matters involved 
in a municipal audit and the steps that ought 
to be taken to complete one properly. It is 
not probable that any city will use all of the 
materials contained in the specifications. 
However, it is suggestive of all that ought 
to be done for a complete audit. It is hoped 
that cities generally will ask their auditors 
to bid subject to these specifications, and ex- 
plain any variations from them. In its re- 
port, the committee goes on record as being 
unanimously opposed to the policy of bidding 
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for municipal audits, and suggests that they 
be performed by certified public accountants. 

At the same time, the committee is pub- 
lishing a bibliography of material pertaining 
to municipal accounting. This will show both 
magazine and book material published dur- 
ing the last few years and should be especially 
useful for libraries and students of municipal 
accounting. Both the audit specifications 
and the bibliography may be obtained from 
the office of the committee at 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 


A Manual of Accounting Forms and 
Procedures 
A MANUAL based upon the accounting 
forms and procedures used by the cities 
of Flint and Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
just been published by the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association. The material, 
consisting of records, report forms, and a 
description of procedures, is designed for 
cities of more than 10,000 population, but 
will be helpful for any city that maintains 
the double-entry record system. The meth- 
od of collecting taxes and the method of pay- 
ing for and constructing improvements prob- 
ably influence the accounting methods more 
than any other feature. The organization of 
the finance department also has a vital bear- 
ing on the way in which the accounting can 
be carried on. The data presented in the 
manual (A Municipal General Ledger and 
Principal Supporting Records, by W. O. 
Harris) are not set forth as a model system 
but rather as a usable and practical plan. 





Nebraska Tax Decision 

HE Nebraska legislature in 1933 passed 

an act providing that all delinquent 
taxes collected after the close of the fiscal 
year for which they were levied should be 
paid into a sinking fund for bond retirement. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska has just 
held this law unconstitutional. It was at- 
tacked by Nebraska’s local governments 
which contended that the effect of the law 
would be to prevent the use of funds col- 
lected on back taxes to meet current ex- 
penses. The decision of the Supreme Court 
seems just in view of all circumstances. 
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Hospitals’ Burden Increased One-third 
in Depression 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE canvass of nearly 

7,000 families or 29,000 individuals in 
seven large cities early in 1933 shows that 
physicians’ calls were cut by one-sixth dur- 
ing the period 1929-33 while the illnesses 
hospitalized increased almost one _ third. 
These are the results of a survey undertaken 
jointly by the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Milbank Memorial Fund to deter- 
mine the quantity of free and paid medical 
service of all kinds furnished to sick wage 
earners. There was an increase in the pro- 
portion of medical and hospital care that was 
free, according to the report which shows 
that the families investigated in the seven 
cities—Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, and Syra- 
cuse—received almost 50 per cent more free 
hospital care than they would have received 
had there been no depression. About 15 per 
cent more free care was received from phy- 
sicians. The increase in free care from phy- 
sicians was found to mean that 61 per cent 
of their calls were free to families classified 
in the survey as poor—those receiving under 
$150 per capita per year. The sickness rate 
among families with reduced incomes was 
found to be higher than that of families not 
suffering loss of income. 


Two-way Police Radio Systems the 
Next Step 


POLIce radio systems are now in opera- 
tion in 135 governmental units in the 
United States, according to the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission, and information concerning 
the radio systems in seventy of these cities 
is contained in a report (Municipal Police 
Radio Systems) just issued by the American 
Municipal Association. Practically all po- 
lice radio systems have been installed since 
1930. Various kinds of systems are in opera- 
tion, but Western Electric, RCA Victor, and 
DeForest types predominate. Among the 
cities which have designed their own police 
radios are Detroit; New Orleans; Indianap- 
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olis; Youngstown, Ohio; Newton, Kansas; 
Kokomo, Indiana; and Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. In a great many cities, the police radio 
was installed by the police department or by 
city electrical engineers. Some of these cities 
are: Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Washington, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, 
Columbus, Denver, St. Paul, Dayton, 
Youngstown, Berkeley, Fort Wayne, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing, Pasadena, Beaumont, San 
Bernardino, Santa Barbara, Bakersfield, Bay 
City, Kokomo, and Lubbock. The report 
also contains data on the original cost of the 
police radio in each city, estimated annual 
maintenance and operation costs, number of 
radio-equipped patrol cars in each city, and 
power of the radio station. 

With respect to the use of portable receiv- 
ing sets for patrolmen, the survey reveals 
that only a few of the larger cities have ex- 
perimented with portable sets. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Pasadena, Grand 
Rapids, Berkeley, and Hackensack have 
made experiments with this type of radio 
equipment and have found it satisfactory. A 
few of these cities are contemplating the in- 
stallation of portable sets. Likewise, two-way 
radio systems are still in the experimental 
stage, but enthusiastic comments favoring 
such a system were received from police de- 
partments in a great many cities. The report 
states: “It appears that this method will 
probably be the next step forward in police 
radio.” 

Municipal police radio systems in fifty- 
four cities serve surrounding territory rang- 
ing from a few nearby suburbs or the en- 
tire county to fifteen counties in Knoxville. 
Most cities report that the installation of po- 
lice radios did not bring about a reduction 
in police costs, but in practically every case 
the effectiveness of police work has been 
greatly increased. Some of the cities that re- 
ported reduced costs as a result of police 
radio or operation with fewer men include 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Columbus, Knox- 
ville, El Paso, Saginaw, Pasadena, Palm 
Beach, and Santa Barbara. Forty-six cities 
reported that as a result of the use of police 
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radios, the number of crimes cleared by ar- 
rests have increased from 10 per cent in a 
few cities to 50 and 75 per cent in thirteen 
cities. 

In answer to the question, “Do you have 
any suggestions for improving the operation 
of the radio system?” thirteen cities offered 
two-way communication as the chief sugges- 
tion. Other suggestions include: closer co- 
operation in suburban communities; use of 
patrol cars in areas now covered by foot pa- 
trolmen; hook-up with the state police radio 
system. 





General Municipal Reports Issued by 
Ten Cities 


oo May ten cities issued annual re- 
ports for the year 1933, making a total 
of eighteen cities which have published gen- 
eral municipal reports for 1933 (see May, 
1934, PusLic MANAGEMENT, page 150). The 
ten cities are: Auburn, Maine; Bedford, 
Dayton, and East Cleveland, Ohio; Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ore- 
gon City, Oregon; San Mateo, California; 
Stoughton, Massachusetts; and Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. Some of the items of interest in 
these cities were: 

AupuRN, MAINE.—Operating costs were $62,- 
691 less than in 1932; 87.3 per cent of the arrests 
resulted in convictions; the library noticed a de- 
crease in fiction reading and an increase in non- 
fiction circulation. 

Beprorp, On1o.—The city installed a new 
bookkeeping system; the municipal hospital ren- 
dered service to 20 per cent more people than 
in the previous year; the amount of loss per fire 
was $108 and the amount of loss for each $1,000 
of burnable property was $109. 

Dayton, Onto.—The report, compiled and 
edited by the municipal activities bureau of the 
University of Dayton, shows that the city re- 
ceived 43 per cent of the tax dollar in 1933 as 
compared to 50 per cent in 1912; that operating 
expenses have been reduced more than 33 per 
cent since 1929. 

East CLEVELAND, On10.—The cost per per- 
son of all city services in 1934 will be $11.89; 
general fund expenditures in 1933 were $370,526 
as compared to $481,297 in 1931; and the city 
will receive 28 per cent of the general tax levy 
in 1934. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA.—The infant mortality 
rate was 57.7 per one thousand births compared 
to 144 in 1911; automobile accidents dropped 
to one half of those of the previous year; and 
the tax rate was the lowest of the last nine years. 

MILWAUKEE, WisconsiIn.—The civil service 


commission prepared a new standardization and 
classification plan for all city positions; the may- 
or’s housing commission made a survey of the 
housing situation; the halfway mark was reached 
in a twelve-year recreation program contem- 
plating 112 play areas; and the public library 
circulated over six million books at an average 
cost of 6.4 cents per volume. 

OREGON City, OREGON.—The cash on hand at 
the end of the year amounted to $55,414 and a 
plan has been adopted whereby the bonded debt 
of the city may be entirely retired by 1943. 

SAN Mateo, CALIFORNIA.—Over 63 per cent 
of the population of the city used the library 
during the year, and the city ended the year 
with a cash balance of $12,263. 

STOUGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS. — The 207th 
annual report states that the cost per pupil for 
operating elementary schools in 1933 was $60.73. 
It also contains a list of persons owning dogs; 
lists of marriages, births, and deaths; names of 
students graduating from high school; and other 
data not found in the other reports, fortunately. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin.—The infant mor- 
tality rate was 36.8 per thousand; the general 
fund deficit was reduced $65,000; electric rates 
were cut 10 to 15 per cent; a full-time city nurse 
was employed; and all city forces except fire and 
police were put on a forty-hour week. 

Many cities supplement their annual re- 
ports with special leaflets, radio addresses, 
departmental reports, talks before citizen 
groups, and other methods of reporting. For 
example, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, recently 
inaugurated a series of twelve lectures on 
municipal affairs to be given before the 
monthly meetings of the American Legion. 
A local newspaper has assigned space each 
week for articles by department heads cov- 
ering the work of their departments. 


To Kill 36,000 People in 1934 


A TOTAL of 650 cities, including approx- 
imately 400 cities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation, have enrolled in the 1934 National 
Traffic Safety Contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This shows an in- 
creasing interest of public officials in the 
prevention of automobile accidents on the 
streets of American cities because in the 
first contest, conducted in 1932, the enrolled 
cities numbered 442 and in the 1933 contest 
the enrollment fell to 287. The 1934 enroll- 
ment is all the more remarkable when one 
considers that the lower population limit for 
eligible cities was 1,000 in 1932, and 2,500 
in 1933, while in the 1934 contest no city 
smaller than 5,000 population is permitted 
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to enter. Sixty-nine of the 93 cities of over 
100,000 population are participating this 
year. 

A new feature this year is an inter-state 
contest which has been entered by 31 states. 
The states will be graded on the number of 
cities of over 10,000 population enrolled, on 
the percentage of eligible population that 
these cities represent, and on the final grades 
that the enrolled cities make. Fifty-three of 
the 73 cities of over 10,000 population in 
Massachusetts are enrolled; 55 of the 66 
cities in New Jersey are in; 23 of the 40 eli- 
gible cities in Michigan are participating; 
while all of the cities over 10,000 population 
in five small states are in—Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, Nevada, and North Dakota. 

Since the automobile death rate is rising 
rapidly this year (if the increase for the first 
quarter is maintained, 36,000 people will be 
killed during 1934), more and more atten- 
tion will be required to cope with the terrific 
toll. Cities must perform the functions of 
traffic engineering, traffic law enforcement, 
and public education if their citizens are to 
be spared. There is no better way to do this 
than to participate in the National Traffic 
Safety Contest —Curtis BILLincs, National 
Safety Council. - 


Central Medical Service for Over 
10,000 Public Employees 


HE progress of socialized medicine in 
California is being threatened by charges 
filed against the heads of the Ross-Loos 
Clinic by the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association. The charges vaguely specify un- 
ethical promotion of the clinic by publicity, 
which the physicians deny. The Ross-Loos 
Clinic, shortly after it was started in 1929, 
was asked by the employees of the city water 
and power department to provide medical 
service for a stated monthly fee. This proved 
so successful that one group after another 
of government employees came in until the 
clinic now has a staff of fifty-five physicians, 
the majority of whom participate in the earn- 
ings of the clinic, and 110 attachés. The 
clinic occupies a large five-story building 
elaborately equipped for clinical purposes, 
operates an ambulance service, and main- 
tains doctors in twenty suburban towns. 
Among the larger public service groups 
subscribing are the department of water and 
power, 2,250; public school teachers, 2,900; 
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county employees, 1,375; firemen, 1,075; 
policemen, 1,750; Los Angeles city employ- 
ees, 1,200. The balance is made up from 
public employees in other cities in the 
county; faculties of the large universities; 
and private corporations. Including families 
and dependents of subscribers, this clinic is 
now responsible for the medical and surgical 
care of about fifty thousand persons. Sub- 
scribers pay $2 a month which pays for com- 
plete medical service including hospital care 
and supplies partial service to members of 
their families. The Ross-Loos Clinic, said to 
be one of the most outstanding and advanced 
in the country, has become a community 
fixture, has the approval and moral support 
of almost every public service department 
in the county, and has recently been invited 
to extend its activities to other cities —L. V. 
McCarpL_e, secretary, Group Medical Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles City Employees Asso- 
ciation. 


City Managers Are Becoming 
Professionalized 

S EVENTY-FIVE per cent of the 629 city 

managers who were in office sometime 
during 1931-33 inclusive, or throughout those 
years, held governmental positions at some 
time prior to becoming city managers, and 
52 per cent of these managers came directly 
from some public positions, according to 
data in The City Manager Profession’ which 
has just come from the press. It is pointed 
out that if the study is confined only to those 
who were appointed during the years 1930 
to 1933 inclusive a still greater trend is shown 
toward the selection of men with previous 
public administrative experience because 67 
per cent of the managers appointed during 
these years came directly from public posi- 
tions, and 73 per cent of the cities which 
made the manager plan effective during those 
years appointed out-of-town men as their 
first managers, generally men with previous 
manager experience. 

Of the 440 city managers holding office at 
the end of 1933, the average length of serv- 
ice was five years and eight months includ- 
ing all cities served. The average city man- 
ager has attended college, is forty-seven years 





1The City Manager Profession. By Clarence 
FE. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. 143pp. Clothbound, $2. 
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of age, and is a member of the International 
City Managers’ Association. In addition to 
a detailed analysis of age, education, expe- 
rience, and other data about city managers, 
this book also outlines the development of 
the idea of an appointive executive in munic- 
ipal government, discusses in some detail the 
various relationships and duties of the city 
manager, qualifications for the position, 
training for the profession, how cities select 
a city manager, the activities of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, and 
ends with an appraisal of the city manager 
profession. 


New Jersey Cities Interested in 
Manager Plan 


LIFTON, New Jersey (46,875) on May 
1 adopted the council-manager plan by 
a vote of 4,343 to 2,458 to become effective 
on June 26. Petitions calling for a referen- 
dum on the adoption of the manager plan 
are being circulated in Passaic and Paterson, 
New Jersey, and it is reported that citizen 
groups in Hillside, Millburn, and Montclair 
are making plans to circulate petitions. In 
Norwalk, Connecticut (36,019) the city 
charter commission, after eight months’ con- 
sideration, recently decided to prepare a 
council-manager charter for submission to 
the voters next fall. In Schenectady, New 
York, a movement is under way to have a 
referendum in September on the adoption of 
the manager plan. 


Stress Long-time Planning of 
Welfare Services 


UBLIC welfare, especially the phases 

connected with federal emergency relief 
and other parts of the federal program, were 
in the forefront at the National Conference 
of Social Work held in Kansas City from 
May 20 to 26. This conference with over 
4,300 registered and many others in attend- 
ance, attracted next to the largest registra- 
tion the National Conference has ever had. 
During the last two or three years the public 
welfare aspects of social work have gained 
in importance and this was naturally re- 
flected in the conference program. The presi- 
dential address of William Hodson, commis- 
sioner of the New York City Department of 
Public Welfare, was on “The Social Worker 
in the New Deal,” and on the same program 
C. M. Bookman discussed “The Federal 
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Relief Administration.” Another evening 
meeting was addressed by Rexford Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency re- 
lief administrator, gave one keynote of the 
conference in his dinner address before the 
American Public Welfare Association, in 
which he outlined a program for relief on a 
permanent basis. After a year as federal 
relief administrator, Mr. Hopkins gave his 
conception of what the social structure of 
the nation would become under the New 
Deal’s plan for the future. He emphasized 
the need for security for the American peo- 
ple, including provisions for pensions for the 
aged and for mothers’ aid; for public health; 
for the unemployed; and also for the in- 
telligent use of American lands. He stressed 
the kind of things state, county, and city 
welfare departments will be doing in the 
next twenty years. 

The conference dinner this year was held 
to honor social workers in public service— 
federal, state, and local—both those who 
have given years of labor to the promotion 
and development of public departments of 
welfare, and those who have contributed so 
largely of their skill and strength during 
these past years of economic and social 
emergency. Harry L. Hopkins also spoke at 
this dinner. 

F. W. Reeves, director of personnel and 
social development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, spoke at a luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association on the gov- 
ernment’s huge experiment in planning so- 
cial economy, discussing both the progress 
of the project itself and the type of training 
given the workmen. 

Many of the sessions in the different sec- 
tional meetings were devoted to emergency 
relief administration, with federal, state, and 
local administrators discussing changing re- 
lations of governmental agencies; federal, 
state, city, and rural programs of relief; 
adequacy of relief; problems of re-employ- 
ment, and so on. 

All of the program of Division [IX which 
is held jointly with the American Public 
Welfare Association, was devoted to the ad- 
ministration of public social work. One ses- 
sion was used for a discussion of “Public 
Welfare of Today,’ another devoted to 
“Reorganization of Local Social Welfare 
Programs,” and a third to “The Citizen and 
Public Welfare.” 

The trend of the conference was clearly 
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toward long-time planning for public wel- 
fare services with federal, state, and local 
participation and an integration of emer- 
gency relief functions with the permanent 
welfare functions of government.—Mart- 
ETTA STEVENSON, assistant director, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 


Over One Hundred Vermont Towns 
Issue Reports 


NE hundred and twenty-one of the 240 
towns in Vermont have prepared an- 
nual reports which recently were entered in 
a state contest sponsored by the Vermont 
State Chamber of Commerce. Merit diplo- 
mas were awarded to towns in twelve groups 
classified upon a population basis, the awards 
being made by Governor Winant of New 
Hampshire and other officials of the state. 
Most of the town reports followed more 
or less closely the suggestions prepared by 
the State Chamber for use by local officials 
in simplifying town finances, so that even 
children in the schools could understand 
them. These suggestions stressed the value 
of graphs and charts and sample tables show- 
ing how receipts, expenditures, and other 
data could be presented in an attractive and 
readable form. The Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs at Norwich University also aided in 
this campaign for better town reports by the 
preparation of a pamphlet setting forth sug- 
gestions regarding the technique of munic- 
ipal reporting and the director of the Bureau 
served as chairman of the State Chamber 
committee on local finances and reports. 
To further this campaign of education, ar- 
rangements are being made to have members 
of the faculties of the four colleges in the 
state interested in municipal government 
meet with town officials and make studies of 
their financial problems. Another plan re- 
cently undertaken is to interest children in 
the schools in studying their town reports 
and several school exhibits were shown at 
the annual meeting of the State Chamber 
which was held in Montpelier on May 17. 
Only twelve municipalities in Vermont 
have a population of more than 5,000. In 
159 of the 248 cities and towns the popula- 
tion is fewer than 1,000. Local government 
by town meetings still operates in its original 
form in the towns. Thus every citizen has 
an opportunity to express his own views on 
governmental matters, but if the town meet- 
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ing is not preceded by adequate discussion 
of the issues and planning of the program, 
such an opportunity or advantage may be- 
come a disadvantage. In other words, where 
there is good leadership in the town the peo- 
ple do a good job of governing themselves. 
It is believed that simple and interesting 
town reports will help to keep citizens inter- 
ested in their government.—K. R. B. Fiint, 
director, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Nor- 
wich University. 


Steps Toward a New Charter for 
New York City 


iL some preliminary maneuvering 
the New York Assembly on April 28 
finally passed a bill setting up a Commission 
to prepare a new charter for New York City. 
The legislature designated the names of the 
Commissioners. Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith was appointed chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission are Judge Seabury, 
Norman Thomas, Richard S. Childs, Charles 
H. Tuttle and Frank J. Prial, a former Dep- 
uty Comptroller, whose opposition to the 
Economy Bill had been looked upon as one 
obstacle to his selection to the Commission. 

The Commission will have at its disposal 
several plans for charter revision, among 
them one by Assemblyman Moffat, one by 
Judge Seabury, and various other plans spon- 
sored by civic groups. The most complete 
plan which has been presented is one pre- 
pared by the division of research in public 
administration of New York University. This 
plan calls for the elimination of county of- 
fices and complete consolidation of admini- 
stration under an elected mayor. Legislative 
functions are placed in a small council elected 
by proportional representation. The plan 
further recommends the extension of the civil 
service, extension of municipal control over 
public utilities, drastic reorganization of the 
election system, of the educational system 
and of the courts, and urges the creation of 
new machinery to deal with city planning 
and housing. 

The Commission has already requested the 
Governor to call a special session of the legis- 
lature and seems determined to put into ef- 
fect some such thoroughgoing change as that 
presented in the New York University Plan. 
—Roy V. PEEL, acting director, division of 
research in public administration, New York 
University. 
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What American Cities are Doing 


Excerpts from the May issue of “The United States Municipal News,” 
published jointly by the American Municipal Association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


ITTSBURGH’S $2 meter tax on electric, 

gas, water, steam heat, telephone, and taxi 
meters has been held in violation of a state law. 
The city will contest the decision because it 
means $680,000 in revenue. 


A charge for sewer rental service is to be im- 
posed in Toledo in its fight to find revenues to 
carry on. 


Michigan cities will receive about $1,000,000 
from liquor and beer license receipts received by 
the state liquor control commission. 


Every city in the United States apparently is 
interested in Mayor La Guardia’s tax program in 
New York City recently enacted into law. The 
act places a tax of 1/20 of one per cent on the 
gross incomes of general businesses amounting 
to over $15,000, and a tax of 1/10 of one per 
cent on brokerage concerns and similar financial 
enterprises based on actual earnings. Utilities 
will pay an excise tax of one per cent on gross 
income. 


Los Angeles council imposes a tax of 1/20 of 
one per cent on gross receipts of department 
stores, drug stores, haberdashery stores, dry 
goods stores, women’s clothing stores, and dental 
supply house’. 


Syracuse, New York, enacts a traffic ordinance 
designed to make “ticket-fixing a practical im- 
possibility.” A new traffic violations bureau is 
created. Grand Rapids, Michigan Commission 
also has before it a completely revised and re- 
codified traffic ordinance. 


Cincinnati drafts legislation involving im- 
pounding of vehicles of drivers violating parking 
laws. 


Denver council adopts resolution prohibiting 
peddlers and delivery boys from running across 
lawns of Denver homes. 


Berkeley, California, enacts an “air-tight” 
ordinance in an effort permanently to rid the city 
of all lottery operations. Lottery ticket vendors 
will have no legal technicalities to aid them when 
they are arrested. 


Pittsburgh adopts an ordinance prohibiting 
distribution of handbills and circulars with a 
$25 fine or five days imprisonment or both for 
violation. San Leandro, California also passes 
an ordinance prohibiting distribution of hand- 
bills, dodgers, circulars, advertising samples and 


similar matters at homes, on the streets, or in 
parked automobiles. Fine of $300 or 90 days in 
jail or both are provided for violation. Handbill 
distributors are accorded the right to leave their 
matter at homes only provided they ring the 
doorbell and receive specific permission on the 
occasion of each visit from the housewife or 
home-owner. The anti-litter measure declares 
that the distribution of handbills, dodgers, and 
the like, constitutes a public nuisance. 


Albany, New York, city council intends to 
make Albany a noiseless city. Under the anti- 
noise ordinance, a ban is placed on radio fans 
who try for volume instead of distance, on mo- 
torists who honk for the joy of hearing the 
raucous blast, in fact, upon every noise which is 
unnecessary and annoying. 


Detroit’s police department now has a safety 
education car, painted in cream, equipped with a 
loud speaker. As the car travels about the city 
it gives such orders as this: “Will the lady in 
the blue dress out in the middle of the street 
kindly turn back and cross nearest intersection.” 
It is planned to use the car on streets which 
show an unusually high proportion of accidents. 


The trend of urban relief from March to April, 
according to figures from 140 cities and urban 
counties, was a 38 per cent increase in number 
of families and single resident persons, and an 
increase in expenditures of 46 per cent. Only 22 
of the 140 units showed decreases and most of 
these were insignificant. 


Cities suffered a real defeat when both the 
Senate and House refused this week to amend 
the “loans to industries” bill in order that the 
R. F. C. might be authorized to make loans on 
short-term municipal paper. In analyzing the 
debates on this measure we cannot help but be 
struck by the ignorance of most federal legisla- 
tors on municipal credit and financial problems. 


While the federal government thus apparently 
feels it has no responsibility in making legitimate 
credit available to public agencies (although it 
makes loans to every conceivable private “cat 
and dog business’), it has at the same time 
through NRA, forced on the 300 largest cities 
of the United States an additional bill this year 
of $140,000,000. This is the estimate made after 
study of prices paid for basic supplies and ma- 
terials purchased by cities as compared to prices 
before the codes went into effect! 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Public Employees’ Pledge 


IR: For a long time I have felt that the 

civil servant should have some definition 
of his relationship as a public employee to 
his job, his supervising officers, his government, 
and the people whom he serves. The Rotarians 
have a creed, the Lions have a statement of prin- 
ciples, and nearly every other organization and 
group seem to have some sort of a statement of 
purpose or confession of faith but the public 
employees. This notion was further impressed 
upon me recently in a discussion with represen- 
tatives of the organization of civil service em- 
ployees here, so much so that I undertook to 
put this notion into words, as follows: 


Tue Crvit SERVANT’S PLEDGE 


“T have faith in my country and its institu- 
tions. I believe in the importance of my job and 
in the dignity of all public service. I count my- 
self fortunate to live and work in a State where 
I may obtain public employment through compe- 
tition fairly won and under a system which per- 
mits me to look forward to a career as a public 
employe and advancement through merit. 

“T know that government is no better than 
the people who direct its affairs and do its work. 
I will be honest, loyal and industrious in the 
work 1 have to do. I will be courteous in my 
relations with my superiors, my fellow workers 
and the public. I will use public property en- 
trusted to my care for the purposes intended and 
protect and conserve it as though it were my 
own. 

“T will refrain from doing anything that will 
bring discredit upon the State as my employer 
or upon me as a civil servant. I will strive 
through my acts and my work to realize the 
purposes for which government is established 
and so merit the esteem and respect of the 
people.” 

I believe that through some such statement 
as this the civil servant can better visualize all 
of his several relationships and his responsibil- 
ity. I think too that such a statement, widely 
accepted, will help the public better to under- 
stand the place and functions of the civil servant. 


CHARLES P. MEssIck 
New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 


More About Salaries 


Sir: I have been “moved to words” by the 
discussion on salaries of municipal employes in 
the April issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

I agree that salaries are not adequate to at- 


tract competent administrators to municipal 
employment. The Nation would have taken a 
stronger position if it had attracted attention to 
the salaries paid to non-competents in routine 
positions at the lower levels. 

But I also feel that the issue centers around 
the difference between well- and ill-administered 
cities. Is it not true that in cities still infected 
with the spoils system we continue to pay too 
much for the support of party machinery? I 
would hesitate to recommend a general raise in 
the salary level in the city of Chicago, for in- 
stance, until there had been a general house- 
cleaning and until the administration of the 
merit system had been completely renovated 
with some assurance that competent personnel 
would nat only be attracted to municipal em- 
ployment but would also be employed. Also I 
feel that $18,000 is too much to pay for the 
type of administrative leadership that we now 
have in Chicago. 

In the particular controversy at stake I would 
stress the following points: (1) Salaries of pri- 
vate executives have been excessive in the past 
and should be reduced. (2) We have been pay- 
ing too much for incompetence in the public 
service. (3) The machinery of local govern- 
ment will break down without increased compe- 
tence in administrative personnel. (4) This 
can be secured in part by making the compen- 
sation adequate to support the standard of liv- 
ing that can be expected by persons of proven 
ability and experience, but the latter must be 
supplemented by substituting other incentives 
for the profit motive of private industry. I feel 
that as an arbitrary figure compensation for the 
highest posts need not exceed $25,000 a year. 

In essence the issue is a cart and horse prop- 
osition. Can improvement in the recruitment of 
personnel be expected without increasing sal- 
aries or are we justified in requiring sound per- 
sonnel administration before we grant added 
compensation ? 

Lyman S. Moore 

Northwestern University. 





Is to See Also to Read? 


A letter from the editor to prospective sub- 
scribers recently found its way to the desk 
of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, honorary sec- 
retary of the National Municipal League, 
and for many years its active secretary. He 
replied, “I agree with you as to the value of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT which I see every 
month.” The editor fears this may be true 
with too many subscribers.—Ep1tor. 
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